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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE public had quite ceased to be anxious about the Prince of 
Wales, who was believed to be slowly but steadily recovering, 
swhen the papers of Friday evening hinted at a slight relapse. ‘The 
official bulletin of noon, Friday, however, only reports that the 
Prince had passed a rather less quiet night, but the general con- 
ditions remained ‘‘ the same as yesterday,” that is, favourable. 











In spite of many rumours to the contrary, Parliament has been 
officially prorogued to the 6th February. It was reported at one 
time with confidence that it wouid meet on the 23rd January, and 
we rather wonder a still earlier date has not been selected. It 
would be much pleasanter for Members to come to town a little 
earlier, while the country is covered with snow, than to lose their 
time in August, when the country is most attractive, in winding up 
business under the fetid steam from the Thames. However, if 
they prefer riding through slush after foxes to wandering under 
the trees in their fullest beauty, Londoners can only wonder, and 
wish them, with Gil Blas’ Archbishop, every conceivable happi- 
ness, and a little more taste. 


The Speaker is to retire at the beginning, or, as the Times says 
very soon after the beginning of the coming Session, and if we 
may judge at all by the line of the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Glad- 
stone will propose the Right Hon. H. B. W. Brand, M.P. for 
Cambridgeshire, formerly Lord Palmerston’s and then Lord 
Russell's ‘ Whip’ in the House of Commons, as his successor. We 
have explained in another columu the objection which will, we 
think, be felt to the appointment,—if it should be proposed,— 
of an ex-Whip to the Chair of the House of Commons, more 
especially as a precedent. Mr. Brand himself is a general 
favourite, and is, in dignity of position and knowledge of the 
forms of the House, probably equal to any other member of the 
House of Commons. But if an ex-Whip should be accepted 
as Speaker now, it will be a disagreeable and invidious 
task to object to any future appointment of the same kind 
that the member proposed had shown more party spirit, and 
was individually held to be less sober and impartial than Mr. 
Brand. The tradition of selecting a man of antecedents which had 
never identified him closely with the leaders on either side, should 
be kept up, whereas it would be broken by the selection of Mr. 
Brand. Nothing is more important, especially for the future 
of the House of Commons, than that every approach to a breach 
of its decorum or relaxation of its dignity should be carefully | 
barred. The other names mentioned have been Mr. Cardwell’s, 
Mr. Bruce’s, and Mr. Bouverie’s,—to all of which there is the 





Same or a similar objection besides that in regard to Mr. Cardwell 
the Ministry will scarcely wish ‘to swop horses while crossing a | 
stream,”—and Mr. Whitbread’s, the reputation of which is rather 
esoteric than exoteric in relation to the House, a point certainly 
far from an objection to it, but which renders it impossible for us | 
to speak of it with any confidence. 


_ The event of the week is the entry of the Duke d’Aumale | 
into the Assembly. The Duke, when originally elected by the 
Haute Marne, had pledged himself not to sit, but considered this 





accepted another from M. Fresneau affirming that it had no 
concern with the matter. It was imagined for a moment in 
Paris that this vote was hostile to the Orleans Princes, but as 
we have explained elsewhere, it clearly relieved them from all 
pledges. The Duke therefore took his seat on Tuesday, together 
with his brother the Prince de Joinville, who was elected by the 
department of the Oise, gave the same pledge, and is admitted by 
the same vote, but is unable from deafness to take much part in 
affairs. 


The correspondent of the Zimes, a bitter Orleanist, telegraphs 
a noteworthy account of the entrance of the Princes into the 
House. They went from Paris by rail in the train generally used 
by the Representatives, but on arrival at the station all the other 
Deputies fell back respectfully, and allowed the Princes to walk 
out first. When they reached the Assembly, great eagerness was 
manifested to see them, both by the Members and the public, but 
they took their seats without official recognition. ‘The correspond- 
ent appears to consider the respect paid to the Princes a matter of 
high political importance, but he has not yet told us that good 
manners have entirely disappeared from France. English 
‘* Deputies” would let the Duke of Cambridge walk first out of a 
station, and yet entertain no intention of making him a Premier. 
The Republicans appear to be very angry with M. Thiers for 
allowing the Princes to take their seats, but it seems probable that 
the President, though very undecided, believed that the Assembly 
would continue their exclusion, and was much disappointed at the 
result of M. Fresneau’s strategy. 


The Committee of Initiative of the French Assembly has re- 
jected the proposal for the election of the Assembly at the rate of 
one-third a year by a majority of one. It has, on the other hand, 
accepted the proposal that the Government return to Paris by a 
majority of six. As none but ‘ urgent” bills can be submitted 
to the Chamber till accepted by the Committee of Initiative, the 
former vote is final, and the proposal is at an end for the Session. 
An affirmative vote, however, only refers the Bill to the Chamber, 
and the return to Paris must therefore be regularly debated. It is 
believed that a majority of 70 still refuses to quit Versailles, and 
M. Thiers has announced that should this be their final decision, he 
himself also will not return to Paris. 


The death of Lord Ellenborough was announced on Friday. 
He had become almost an historical personage to the public, but 
till 1858 he was a power in the Tory ranks. There was some de- 
fect in his judgment which caused him to be always making 
theatrical coups, like his wild proclamation about the gates of 
Somnath—a personal insult to every Mussulman in India—and 
his savage despatch to Lord Canning about his decree confiscat- 
ing all property in Oude. For the first blunder he was 
recalled from India, and for the second driven from Lord Derby's 
Ministry, but he was a man of splendid capacities none the less. 
He probably missed his groove. Observers who knew him well 
in India said that had he been trained a soldier he would probably 
have surpassed Lord Peterborough—whom he closely resembled 
in character—in genius as well as eccentricity. He was a man of 
remarkable force both with pen and tongue, but the only one of 
his sayings recollected by the public is that “he could not walk 
down Pall Mall without stumbling over a Colonial Bishop,” which 
is as true now as it was when it was uttered. 


There is apparently some quarrel between President Grant and 
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the Senate. The President has declined to reprimand General 
Schenck, the American Minister in London, for taking part in the 








s . ° TER 
which was based on the idea that nations should act in thes iri 
of the old rhyme,— ping 


direction of the Emma silver mine, and the Senate has con- ‘ As I walked by myself, I said to mysolf, 
sequently ordered by resolution an inquiry to be made “ whether ‘ am ~ rpetoncnr ag began to me, 

ni Ini : i i : ook out for yourself, take care of yourself 
any Minister of the United States is publicly engaged in any Ser achole ones te adr nh ’ 


speculative transaction.” The enemies of the President will have it a Pagoda : 
that he is a large shareholder in the mine, but it must be remembered Bn tay a bohet TT aie - stitutes international ¢9. 
that next year the Presidential caucus must be held, that General Sane wid sepevowenpsirs ; ostility.” And he thought a recog. 
Grant has bitter foes, particularly in the Senate, and that Ameri- = : * a "ca rn " a er . — —— for diffusing 
can politicians are the most reckless set of libellers on the face ot nist a = a oe - rig et un explaining fils theory, 
the globe. They would charge him with cannibalism, if it would “°° pe atted too evident that he really contemplated nothing bat 
qesnes Geen & Game, vohen. the old theory that you should not go to war, even in the purest 

of causes, merely to resist a great injury or right a great wrong, and 
that your friendliness should be almost wholly limited to studying 
foreign nations thoroughly, giving them good advice, and “ coax. 
ing” ignorant multitudes by helping their statesmen to “ cast tubs 
to the whale.” ‘I'he whole speech, highly finished and polished 
with a fine intellectual varnish as it was, had a certain air of 
unreality about it, of thin intellectual policy as distinguished from 
earnest political belief. It has the look of an intellectual mirage, 
—a pool in the desert that would vanish before the lips of honest 
thirst. 


Prince Bismarck has informed Count Arnim, the German Ambas- 
sador in Paris, that the French Government must surrender sub- 
jects accused of murdering German soldiers, even if they have fled , 
out of the occupied departments. Within them, of course, under | 
the state of siege, the German Generals have the law in their own 
hands. If the Government will not agree, he shall seize French 
hostages, or ‘* proceed to still more extreme measures.” No army 
will tolerate being killed in detail, and we do not wonder at Prince 
Bismarck’s wrath, but does he really mean to say he will kill inno- | 
cent French civilians because guilty French civilians have run) ., ., .. . . ‘ , ; 
away from justice? If not, what effect is his threat about hostages | i +e ee org a “ge? ~— - ae oa W ednes- 
likely to have? Fining the guilty district would be a far more re ee eee ert Seeeenereey eat Soe Birley, MLV, in 

: 3 ; : the chair, who put the case rather well for the denominational 
effectual measure, and though still unjust, is not inhuman. : ae 
| schools when he said that, apart from the question of manage. 


M. Pouyer-Quertier’s Budget for 1872 is a very serious one. /ment, the only difference between the Denominational and the 
He says he shall want £96,600,000 for the year, besides Board schools was that in the former an extra subject was taught 
£12,000,000 more, which he will ask for as a supplemental | 4t a special time, besides the subjects required by the State. Mr, 


budget, and estimates his old revenue at £24,000,000 less. Those | Akroyd, M.P. for Huddersfield, remarked that in the schools of 
twenty-four millions must be supplied by new taxes, of which his worsted manufactories there are at least 15 per cent. of the 


those already imposed will yield £14,440,000, leaving £10,000,000 | children who do not attend any Sunday-school,—and, of course, 
still to be raised. M. Pouyer-(Quertier proposes to secure these sums | the very ones who most need religious instruction. ‘These child- 
by increasing the duty on sugar, and imposing heavy duties on all e2, Whom the Birmingham League, if it could have its 
raw materials other than textile, which latter are protected forthe Way, would teach only secular studies in the National 
present by Treaty. It is very unlikely that the Assembly will schools, would then go wholly without any religious 
accept this budget, though the Debats’ objection, that of the total | teaching; yet if they are to have religious teaching at all, the 
outlay £8,000,000 is a sinking fund, will not raise much discus- | rate-paid schools cannot be wholly secular, and permission must 
sion. M. ‘Vhiers is a bad economist, but he knows quite well that , be given to the children whose parents object to the religious 
you cannot get more bay out of a field than there is grass in it, teaching of their schools to go elsewhere. All this is quite true, 
and his sinking fund is only an euphuism for what the Germans but it does not go to the real heart of the matter,—the dispropor- 
call the War Reserve. The moment war was decided on, the , tionate increase in Church as compared with Nonconformist schools 
Sinking Fund would fill the Treasury. | under the policy of the year of grace given by the Education Act. If 
— that year of grace had never been given, Mr. Forster's Act would 

be in undisputed possession of the ground. But that provision, 

| while it called out an immense voluntary subsidy in aid of the 
educational funds to be extracted from the rates, so stirred up the 

political jealousy of Nonconformists, that they will not be appeased 








Mr. Grant Duff has been delivering one of his brilliant surveys 
of English politics to his constituents at Elgin, and he has never 
delivered one more brilliant,—or worse. We have criticized it 


carefully elsewhere, and will, therefore, here only touch on the 
points there left unnoticed, 7. ¢., on those on which we have less | till the Government or Mr. Forster has been offered up as a sacri- 


to object. He maintained that when the Ballot Bill had passed, | fice. It is a miserable thing that so great a subject as Education 
we should have reached the limit of the great organic changes , should be the stalking-horse of these bitter religious jealousies, but 
likely to be at once adopted ; that some modification of the House | so it is. 

of Lords would be needful; but that it would be probably proposed | 
from within, and that there was no wish in the country for a 
violent change; that the Southern Church was still too strong to 
be attacked by statesmen who have the proper regard for ‘* method 
in politics,” but that it, like the House of Lords, must be regarded 
as having received a first ‘‘ avertissement” which should be a 
warning to it to make concessions to the spirit of the times. 
Further organic changes, therefore, being, in Mr. Grant Duff's 
estimation, out of the question, he believed that the great poli- 
tical commandment of the immediate future should be the en- 
richment of the people,—especially by the policy of a free 
breakfast-table, and resistance to all military panics tending to 
increase of the Estimates. ‘The Liberal party should take up the 
legacy bequeathed to them by Mr. Cobden, keep out of European 
quarrels, remit the indirect taxes on everything but tobacco and 
alcoholic drinks, strengthen the diplomatic force of the Foreign 
Office, and amend the land laws. 


Mr. Baines, M.P. for Leeds, and the organ of the moderate 
Nonconformists who wish to try the Education Act fairly as it is, 
mace a speech on Tuesday, in reply to a deputation of Leaguers, 
in which he pointed out what be thought were the shortcomings 
of the Education Act, and dwelt expressly on the increase of the 
| central grant to denominational schools from 33 to 50 per cent., 

and on the great number of new Church schools established in the 
| year of grace.” Mr. Baines apparently thinks that the building 
grants for denominational schools might have been withdrawa 
without any increase to the central grant, and that these schools 
should, have been left to struggle against the rate-supported schools, 
without any advantage except the old grant, amounting generally 
to 33 per cent., but conditional on results. He forgets, as the 
Nonconformists forget, that the Bill in order to get through 
Parliament had to conciliate the denominationalists as well as the 
secularists, and that if building grants had been withdrawn and 
a a powerful opposition of rate-built schools established, without 

On one point Mr. Grant Duff tried to paint the foreign policy any compensation to the existing schools, it would certainly 
of Mr. Cobden so as to give it, instead of a selfish, a kindly have been defeated. Mr. Baines is in favour of School Boards 
and even disinterested appearance. He called it the policy not of all over the country, and of a compulsory School Board School ia 
isolation, but of co-operation :—‘‘ By the legacy of Mr. Cobden I all places where there are enough children whose parents are not 
mean that policy which was inaugurated by the repeal of the corn | Churchmen tofill one. ‘These last suggestions might certainly be 
laws, the policy of free trade or free exchange in its widest sense, adopted by the Government, but they will not appease the political 
the policy which takes for granted that the country has made up wrath which the great and sudden increase in Church Schools (3 
its mind to get rid in home matters of all trammels upon industry, | unforeseen, we believe, by the Government as by the Noncot- 
and to get rid in foreign matters of the old evil ways of national formists, at the time the Act passed) has caused. Unless the 
jealousies, huge armaments, artificial arrangements for securing _ shadow on the sun-dial could be put back a great many degrees 
the balance of power, and, in short, of the whole course of conduct , indeed, there would be no Nonconformist pardon for Mr. Forster. 
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Some intelligence received this week from Cuba strongly con- 
grms the views we expressed last week as to the conduct of the 
Volunteers. The regular troops are in the interior, and these men 

masters of the capital, where, besides inducing the Government 
posi eight students —other accounts say twelve—for a school- 
= freak, they have compelled it to banish forty-seven of the 
ye nee citizens on suspicion of disaffection. ‘The consequence 
yt these violent acts has been the establishment of a reign of terror, 
during which the Volunteers may attack American sympathizers 
with the rebels, and so bring the ironclads on Havannah at once. 
Some occurrence of this kind seems to be expected in Madrid, 
where the excitement is great, and whence 11,065 regulars have 
been sent to the island. Spain seems to need a Chief in the island 


even more than soldiers. 


George Hudson, the Railway King, is dead, and everybody is 
speaking well of him, and pointing out that, after all, the specula- 
tions he favoured have turned out well, and that he died poor. 
Quite true; but what has that to do with the matter? Nobody 
ever accused him of stupidity, and the accusation of pocketing 
money may have been incorrect; but the main charge against him 
was proved, and was more grave than either. He did ‘ cook 
accounts,”—that is, he, being responsible for accuracy, did sanction 
the issue of a series of intentionally inaccurate statements to the 
public, in order that certain schemes might be well thought of. 
That his figures proved right years after is no excuse for those 
statements, any more than it would be an excuse for a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who misrepresented the revenue from sugar in 
1870, if in 1880 his figures happened to tally with the facts. 
Falsehood is not truth because it happens to resemble a truth 
subsequently realized. 


Mr. Boutwell, the American Finance Minister, has the most 
delicious ideas of political economy. All materials used in ship- 
building being ‘‘ protected” in the United States, the yards cannot 
compete with British builders, and the carrying trade has gone over 
to Great Britain. Mr. Boutwell does not like this, and suggests 
that a bounty of $13, or £2 12s. a ton a year shall be paid to every 
American vessel of not less than 2,000 tons’ burden. This bonus 
is to be given for five years, during the whole of which time 
Americans are to be taxed in order that Pennsylvanian iron- 
masters may make profits, and New York may engage in a 
trade which, as this demand for bounty shows, it is not fitted to 
carry on. After the five years, Mr. Boutwell thinks the ship- 
builders can get on alone, American iron being so good, that 
American vessels can carry, ton for ton, ten per cent. more goods 
than British vessels. If they can, and protection is no injury, 
why do they not oust British vessels without any bonus at all ? 
Our merchants certainly will not let patriotism stand in the way 
of a saving of 2s. in the pound. 


The Times appears greatly surprised at some statistics sent home 
from India showing that young soldiers do not die there so fast 
as old ones, but that has always been the experience of civil life. 
Every old Indian knows that men who go out before twenty-three 
suffer less than those who go out later, getting over their acclima- 
tization much more easily. A good deal of nonsense is talked 
upon this subject. ‘The Government sends out a lot of seedy, 
weedy-looking young roughs in red jackets, and reporters ask in 
horror what is the use of such recruits. Experienced command- 
ing officers, however, know well that it is on the young soldier, 
the boy, that the *‘ (Queen's diet ” tells, and that in two yearsa 
couple of hundred sickly young ruffians are converted into two com- 
panies of powerful soldiers, splendidly set up and filled out, equal 
to any work, and as respectable as any soldiers in the ranks. Diet, 
discipline, and drill soon cure ‘+ weediness ” with all lads who leave 
the arrack-bottle alone. 


An effort is being made among scientific men in England to 
obtain, if possible, a commutation or remission of the sentence 
passed upon M. Elisée Reclus, the great French physical geo- 
gtapher,—the English translation of whose profound and very 
graphic book on ‘The Earth” we reviewed with hearty appreciation 
in these columns not very many months ago. It is a book showing 
great imaginative intimacy with the Earth. M. Elisée Reclus has 
been sentenced to transportation to a peual colony, for the crime 
of being found in arms under the Commune and against the 
Government. {t does not appear to be doubtful that in this 
matter he could hardly have helped himself, if he would; that he 
Was iu fact acting under compulsion ; nor that he had not struck a 


blow nor fired a rifle on behalf of the Commune. His real crime 

was that, with the raw political judgment which purely scientific 
| men often show, he undoubtedly sympathized with the Commune, 
| and worse still, was found to be an enrolled member of that dreaded 
| society, the Znternationale. It is, however, quite beneath the 
| Government of France to make war on great scientific men of 

feeble political judgment who have not really contributed any- 
| thing whatever to the success of the rebellion, and whose services 
| to Science have been great. Poor Reclus is now so ill with his im- 
prisonment and poor diet, that he cannot stand without assist- 
ance. All the scientific societies of France have, with one voice, 
asked for his pardon, and now English science is likely, we are 
happy to hear, to unite in the same entreaty. After all, it would 
be pitiful for M. Thiers’ Government, in their resentment against 
the French Commune, to take their revenge on the very Earth ; 
and they will do so, if they cause the death of one of the few 
of the Earth's true intimates. 


The Pall Mall records that the German Ambassador in Mexico, 
Count Enzenburg, a great collector of autographs, has got M. 
Guizot’s, M. Thiers’, and Prince Bismarck’s autographs, all in the 
same page of his autograph album, and all of them are remarks 
on the subject of forgiving and forgetting. Guizot, naturally 
the most prolix of the three, wrote, ‘‘Dans ma longue vie j'ai 
appris deux sagesses; l'une c’est de beaucoup pardonner, et 
autre de ne jamais oublier.” M. Thiers had added, ‘‘Un peu 
d’oubli ne nuit pas d la sincérité du pardon.” Prince Bismarck im- 
proved the sentiment by writing, ‘ J’ai appris dans ma vie i moi de 
beaucoup oublier et de me faire beaucoup pardonner.” Here Guizot 
is conventional and a little hollow ; Thiers caustic and pleasantly 
careless ; and Bismarck, weighty and frank with that large frankness 
which, after all, is policyas well. But he had the advantage of both 
the others in coming after them. Even Guizot might have done 
better if he had had to improve on Thiers and Bismarck, instead 
of merely registering the point of departure for their criticisms. 


After seventy days of evidence, the case of the claimant 
to the Tichborne estates has at length been completely 
placed before the Court, and men are, for the first time, 
beginning to count on living to see the close of the trial. 
Sir J. D. Coleridge will make his opening speech for the 
defence on Monday, the 15th January. Mr. Ballantine has 
elected to produce no evidence in relation to the asserted connec- 
tion of the claimant with the Orton family, preferring only to deal 
in the way of cross-examination with any positive evidence that 
the Attorney-General may produce on the opposite side. The 
barristers on both sides were in an unusually good humour on 
Thursday, when the claimant’s case came to an end, and absolutely 
indulged in mutual compliments. Certainly, the inspiration of 
the Psalmist’s saying, ‘‘I know that all things come to an end,” 
was never more in danger of being called in question; but the 
end of half has raised people’s hopes of the ultimate end of the 
whole. 


The Australian Meat Companies seem to us to be playing an un- 
wise game, which we notice not for their sake, but for that of 
the public. They have got the ball at their foot. They can sell 
their meat at acost which, allowing for cooking, bone, and house- 
hold waste, is barely a third of the cost of uncooked butcher's 
meat—7d. a pound instead of 19d. a pound—and if they can 
only get rid of the impression of over-cooking which spoils some 
of their specimens, they will have the limitless market they 
desire. In Manchester they have seriously affected butchers 
price-lists, and as Englishmen like meat and cannot pay its 
present price, their ultimate victory is quite secure. Under 
these circumstances, their managers are idiotic enough to com- 
pete for workhouse and prison contracts, that is to seek for a 
dividend to-day at the cost of dividends in perpetuity. The 
precise prejudice they have to face is that their meat is whole- 
some, but only good enough for paupers and convicts, and they de- 
liberately go and give that prejudice a seeming foundation. We 
are ashamed of their brains. Yankees would have tendered for the 
supply for Windsor Castle, the Guards’ Mess, and the Travellers, 
and whether accepted or rejected, have advertised the tender. 


The author of a letter on Volunteer expenses in our issue of 
last week advised from four to eight squad-drills a year, not 
forty-eight. ‘The mistake was the printer's, who, knowing busi- 
ness, could not believe that he advised so few. 








Consols were on Friday 924 to 92} ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 


THE DUKE D’AUMALE. 

HE entrance of the Duke d’Aumale into the French | 
Assembly is an important event, but the special corre- | 
spondents seem to us to misunderstand its meaning. Read by | 
the light of the previous negotiations and of the votes in the | 
Assembly, that entrance shows, no doubt, that the representative | 
man of the Orleans family thinks that the time has arrived for 
action, and that a very large party within the Chamber, possibly a 
majority, sympathize with his decision, but it does not show | 
that the Republic is about to pass away. The situation as we | 
read it was in this wise :—The Duke d’Aumale—we omit the 
Prince de Joinville from the discussion, as a man unlikely, if 
only from physical infirmities, to take a prominent part in 
affairs—was elected to the Assembly before peace was made, 
was warned that his appearance would embarrass the progress 
of public business, then in a most critical condition, and 
pledged himself to M. Thiers and a Committee of the Assembly 
not to take his seat. This pledge he has religiously observed. 
Deeming circumstances much changed by the elevation of M. 
Thiers to the Presidency, and hearing his own inaction set 
down to irresolution, the Duke desired the President in a 
personal interview to release him from his engagement. M. 
Thiers, aware that the moment the Duke entered the Chamber 
the majority would regard him as the alternative man, at first 
refused, then hesitated,—being perhaps embarrassed by his old 
relation to the House, perhaps merely irresolute from age,—and 
finally declared that decision rested with “a power above 
himself,” that is to say, the “Sovereign” Assembly. The 
Duke thereupon requested, through one of his followers, 
an opinion from that body, and the Chamber after 
a fierce debate decided on Monday, though in a very 
singular and hesitating manner, in his favour. The original 
mover, M. Desjardins, proposed that the Assembly should 
‘invest the Deputies for the Oise and Haute Marne—the two 
Princes—with the plenitude of their rights,” and the Govern- 
ment as a counter-proposal suggested that it should pass on 
to the Order of the Day. This latter suggestion was rejected 
by 358 to 275, but the motion of M. Desjardins 
was also lost by 360 votes to 294, the majority shrinking ap- 
parently from a vote which would be interpreted in the country 
as distinctly monarchical. M. Fresneau, Moderate Orleanist, 
perceiving this latent fear, introduced before the vote was taken 
another motion, declaring that ‘‘The Assembly, considering 
that it has no responsibility to assume nor advice to offer on 





engagements in which it had no part, and of which it cannot 
be a judge, passes to the Order of the Day.” The words “ of 
which it cannot be a judge” were disliked by the personal 


Sa 
Mahon in command of the Army, the Duke may either govern 
France for a time in security, until some event such as a suc. 
cessful campaign gives him still greater power, or may even with 
the aid of their vote rebuild at once the Parliamentary throne. 
which will be so like the President’s Chair when occupied by 
a Royal Prince that the difference will scarcely be perceived 
This programme is at once clear, decided, and legal, and if the 
Chamber really represented the country, there can be littls 
question that it might succeed. The soldiery would probably 
adhere to any visible Head of the State armed with legal 


| authority, the Republicans could not deny the logical right of 


the majority of electors to fix the form of government, and the 
Ultras would for the second time be compelled to submit to 
force. But then the Chamber as at present constituted does not 
represent the country. It is perfectly well understood that what. 
ever may be the desire of the French people as to the permanent 
form of government, the country gentlemen who at present fil 
the Chamber will at the next election be sent to the right- 
about and new men sent up to Versailles, and until this has beep 
done the Republicans would not hold themselves bound by 
the votes of such a body. They would regard the proclamation 
of Monarchy as a coup d'état, and call the cities to arms, and 
the new régime of legality would commence amidst a disastrous 
civil war, in which the Orleans House would either fall once 
more, or would be compelled to rely, as it has never relied, 
upon bayonets alone. We cannot believe that the House of 
Orleans, which has never been bloodthirsty, or its representa- 
tive Prince, who, though callous in Algeria, has since then lived 
twenty years in Great Britain as an exile, would bring upon 
France so unendurable a calamity ; and believe therefore that 
even if called to the headship of the Republic, he will 
administer affairs as a Republican until the will of the people 
has been fairly ascertained. His own position as President 
will be far stronger than as Premier under his nephew, and 
it as a man of presumed capacity for government, not merely 
as Prince, that he is to be called to the helm. His party may 
be anxious mainly for monarchy, but France, if she agrees to 
try him, will test him not by his pedigree, but by his capacity to 
enfranchise and reorganize her. Although, therefore, his 
admission to the Assembly and his possible election to the 
Presidency may lead to the re-establishment of Monarchy at 
no distant date, we do not believe that the Republic is in 
either urgent or immediate danger of supersession. 

The true significance of the incident seems to us to be this, 
—that another man of unknown qualities has at last attained a 
position whence he can reach the top, that the competitors 
for power in France, instead of being three, M. Thiers, M.Grévy, 
and M. Gambetta, are now four. If M. d’Aumale is a strong 
man, that may bea gain for France, not because it may lead to 
monarchy, but because she needs a strong man; but this is the 


supporters of the Duke d’Aumale as implying a reproof, they | point upon which the pedagogues of the public teach 
were withdrawn by the mover without vote, the revised | them least. That the Duke d’Aumale is a fair officer, 
motion was then put, and the Assembly accepted it almost with | though tested only in Algeria, seems to be admitted 
unanimity, only two members in a House of 648) by all Frenchmen. That he can write a scathing politi- 
still resisting it. The effect of this clearly was, that as|cal pamphlet is admitted by the whole literary class in 
the Government claimed no pledge—a point strongly reaffirmed | all countries. That he is a man of considerable intellectual 
in debate by the Minister of the Interior, M. Casimir Perier— | power seems to be conceded by all admitted to the honour of 
and the Assembly claimed no pledge, declining even to consider | his society. But of his qualifications for governing men, and 
whether there was one, the Duke stood released from pledges | more especially Frenchmen, of his ability to organize armies, 
and entitled to his seat. He accordingly took it on Tuesday, | of his capacity either to administer or to choose administrators, 
the Members in the train from Paris by which he reached | no evidence whatever has been offered to the world in general. 
Versailles falling back respectfully to allow him and his! He has had from the circumstances of his life no chance of 
brother to walk on alone, and the Assembly receiving him offering any, for in early life he was a Prince, that is, a man 
with considerable agitation. | whose acts can hardly be declared to be his own and not his coun- 

The Duke d’Aumale took his place in the Right Centre, | sellors’, and in mature manhood he has been an exile earning, in 
among the Moderate Conservatives, and the course of action | a country very unlike France, a high reputation for virtues about 
attributed to him alike by friendsand enemies appears tobe some- | which Frenchmen do not particularly care. Except to a few 
thing like this:—He will take the earliest opportunity of making | personal friends, he is as unknown a man as any member of 





a declaration of principles, that is, a speech in which he will | 
declare his preference for Constitutional Monarchy over all 
other forms of government, and his readiness to submit in | 
that, as in all things, to the national will, if expressed through 
the legitimate mouthpiece of the nation, the Representa- 
tive Chamber. The majority, reinvigorated by this 
statement, which will conciliate all the Monarchists not de- 
voted to the White Flag, the Moderate Republicans, and 
the Orleanists, will, it is imagined, take advantage of any | 
popular opportunity to break with M. Thiers, who is totally | 
at variance with them on four cardinal points of policy, will | 
accept his resignation, and will raise the Duke d’Aumale to the | 
Presidency of the Republic. They flatter themselves that with | 
their support, with a strong Orleanist like M. Casimir Perier 
at the Home Office, and an obedient soldier like Marshal Mac- 


i 


the Assembly, as little or as much likely to guide France out 
of the slough of despond in which the Empire has left her, 
as little or as much likely to gain ascendancy over a people 
with whom his birth will be only a motive for suspicion. All 
that can be said of him is that another untried man seems to 
be rising fast to the top, and that in view of the failure of 


the only tried man available, M. Thiers, and in the dearth of 
great personalities in the country, that may be a hopeful event 
for France. 





THE NEXT SPEAKER. 


\ R. J. EVELYN DENISON, who has now filled the office 
1 of Speaker of the House of Commons since 1857, is to 


retire, as it is understood, to the dignified seclusion of the 


House of Lords yery soon after the opening of the next Session. 
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Hewill then have completed fifteen years’ servicein the Speaker's | he could, and if not Mr. Cardwell, certainly not Mr. Bruce, 
chair, of which the last three have been exceedingly laborious ;| whose judgment, as well as his impartiality, would in all pro- 
and will have held the Speakership during the whole of three, bability be antecedently distrusted on many questions. Then 
anda great part of a fourth Parliament,—it may be, if we are to there is Mr. Brand. Well, of all the party Whips who ever, 
have # Ministerial defeat and dissolution, during the whole of as Mr. Sturt remarked the other day when he was 
four Parliaments. There have been occasional grumbles against quizzing Mr. George Glyn, had to fulfil the office of 
him, as against every Speaker who ever filled the Speaker's sheep-dog to a party flock, and at the Prime Minis- 
chair, for when multitudes of Members wish to speak on a ter’s nod to “go round them” and bring them into 
measure that interests their constituents and only a few can form, Mr. Brand is probably by far the best fitted for so 
eak, it is inevitable that those who do not catch the Speaker's dignified and impartial a position. That, having been a Whip, 
eye should conjecture that they are the victims of some secret | he is so well fitted for such a position would be a matter of 
dislike to their principles or their persons. But, on the whole, | wonder, were he not heir presumptive to the twenty-first Baron 
Mr. Denison has shown so much dignity, impartiality, and Dacre, and as accomplished and refined a person as ever had 
knowledge in his difficult position, that the country and the | duties not the most refining to perform. Still it might 
House will be more than satisfied if it obtains as good a almost be thought an outrage to the feelings of the House of 
Speaker to fill his place. | Commons to propose as its Speaker the man who had filled, and 

We confess that we doubt whether this will be the case, if filled most efficiently, by far the most distinctively party office 
the names which seem to be chiefly discussed by the Press in the Administration. Mr. Brand is not a Sir William 
are to include all the alternative choices that have any chance | Hayter. But to propose Sir William Hayter for such a post 
of being submitted to Parliament. For observe that one of | would be thought a bad joke. To propose Mr. Brand is a 
the very first qualifications of a good Speaker is not only sub- | very different matter, but still the mere precedent of taking 
stantial impartiality and a judicial character of mind, but a an ex-whip would be an extremely bad one. And then 
deeply-rooted Parliamentary reputation for impartiality and a as to Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Bouverie is as much identified 
judicial character. In a position of this kind, where, as we | with the Whig malcontents as Mr. Cardwell is with 
have already said, it is simply impossible not to give frequent | the Gladstone Administration. It was he, we think, 
oceasion for complaint, however unfounded, we require to have who recently called the Liberal party a “rabble,” and who 
a man in support of whose impartiality and lucidity of judg- | more than once administered the sharpest and most biting 





sp 


ment there are on both sides of the House the strongest 
possible prepossessions. It is not enough to have a fair 
and able man; it is essential to have a man against whom 
any charge of unfairness and intellectual confusedness would 
be brought at a considerable preliminary disadvantage, from the 
confidence in his uprightness and capacity already inspired in 
all parties. For as we all know, grievances there are sure to 
be ; there must be; the thought must often cross the mind 
both of party members and of independent members that the 
Speaker would have caught their eye once out of the many 
times they had sought to catch his, but for some particular in- 
justice of feeling towards them or their views :—and that such 
thoughts may not create the scandal of a public discussion as 
to the impartiality and intelligence of the Speaker in conduct- 
ing the business and administering the rules of the House, it 
is practically essential that all sensible men should feel strongly 
the very great antecedent improbability that the Speaker could 
be either secretly biassed, or inexcusably obtuse to the real 
facts of the case. 

Now is it easily conceivable that the names which we hear 
oftenest,—Mr. Cardwell’s, Mr. Bruce’s, Mr. Brand’s, Mr. 
Bouverie’s,—should inspire this kind of confidence on all sides 
of the House? Mr. Cardwell, as not only a thoroughly honour- 
able and upright man, but a former Peelite, has, no doubt, 
some traditional sympathy with Conservative views; but then 
he has now been long and most actively allied with Mr. 
Gladstone, has been a leading member of his Cabinet, has 
been quite recently the subject of very fierce attack from 
many sides of the House, and in a word, could hardly help 
feeling some bias, however strongly he might struggle against 
it, for his present colleagues ; and at all events, he would have 
a greater power to enter into their position and understand 
their modes of thought, than he could possibly have 
in relation either to the Opposition or to the parties 
below the gangways. It does not seem to us credible, we 
confess, that there should be that strong antecedent faith in 
Mr. Cardwell’s judiciality of political view which is so necessary 
to purge the mind of the House of unjust, but most inevitable 
suspicions. We are very far indeed from saying that Mr. 
Cardwell would not make a very good Speaker if he had this 
vantage-ground of strong faith in him from all sides of the 
House. He has a great respect for forms, and a good deal of 
equanimity. He has much precision of manner and a thirty 
years’ Parliamentary experience. He is just about the age 
which Mr. Denison had reached when he was first elected in 
1857, and a man who has vigour enough to stand the fire of 


criticism to the Government to which it has been presumed 
that he thinks it a wrong that he does not belong. His 
name would probably carry more of the presumption of 
partiality than any of the three we have mentioned, for he 
has a certain repute for vituperative sarcasm which none of 
these can boast. <A soured politician is the last to be thought 
of for a Speaker. There remains Mr. Whitbread, against 
whom none of these objections apply, unless his subordinate 
position in the Admiralty between 1859 and 1863 can be 
supposed to prejudice his position,—which it hardly could, 
Mr. Denison himself having filled a precisely similar position 
' under Mr. Canning’s administration in 1827-8. But it seems to 
_be a question whether he has Parliamentary weight enough at 
the age of forty-two, though he has been twenty years in the 
House, to take the commanding position which is desirable. 
Is there no member who stands in the same kind of position. 
in relation to questions of form and accepted impartiality 
which Mr. Abercrombie, a retired Scotch Judge, occupied in 
1835, Mr. Shaw Lefevre in 1839, and Mr. J. E. Denison in 
1857 ? 
| For it seems now to be forgotten how very great a stress 
has always been laid on the absence of all official ties and 
associations as a guarantee for a Speaker’s impartiality. It has. 
been held, justly enough, that a Speaker should not be of 
| the politics opposed to those of the great majority of the House 
‘of Commons, but should have a general sympathy with the 
| drift of political events, lest he should be liable to any uncon- 
scious temptation to put formal obstructions in the way of 
progress. Still that principle has always been interpreted as 
‘applying only to a general sympathy with the views of the 
| House as a whole, and never as sanctioning a Speaker taken 
‘from the interior, as it were, of any of the organized groups 
of politics. The reappointment of Sir Charles Manners 
‘Sutton was rejected by the House in 1835 for the merest 
| scintilla of proof that he had sympathized with the Conserva- 
tives when the King ejected the Liberals so unexpectedly from 
| office, the ground being that he had lent someshadow of sanction 
'to the proceeding by attending Privy Councils (in which the 
| merest forms were decided upon) during the interval between the 
_ resignation of the Whig ministry and Sir Robert Peel's arrival 
from Rome. It is true that Sir Charles Sutton was then 
Speaker, and that his party bias, if any, was exhibited at a 
time when it was his duty to be impartial. But no one can 
‘read the debate of 1835 without feeling that his party bias, if 
in evidence at all, was so extremely rarified that the Liberals did 
not dare base their case upon the affirmation of it, but preferred 





the friends of Purchase has certainly vigour enough to stand | to ground themselves on the general principle that a Speaker 
the censure of Mr. Whalley or other impugners of the | ought to agree in general opinion with the majority of the 
Speaker’s authority. But the real question is whether any | House, in order that there might be no danger of any secret 
man so identified with a particular government, and even a| wish to interpose artificial obstructions in the way of practical 
particular Prime Minister,—for Mr. Gladstone, as everybody legislation. But even that had not been insisted on in 1833, 
noticed, went rather out of his way at Greenwich to express | when Sir Charles Manners Sutton, though a Conservative, was 
his profound confidence in Mr. Cardwell,—could command the | reappointed Speaker of the Reformed Parliament ; and it was 
sort of universal authority which is, as we have seen, essential | not so much because he was a Conservative, as because he was 
for the protection of the Speaker's office from the invidious- ‘regarded as a Ministerial Conservative,—having been offered 
ness of the duties absolutely inherent in it. We do not think | office by Sir Robert Peel in 1835,—that the objection raised 
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to him was so urgent and bitter. It was said, indeed,—in the 
columns of this very journal (though we need hardly say that 
it was in those days under very different management), 
—that Sir Charles Manners Sutton was frequently heard 
loud in laughter when he should have been attending to a 
speech, and it was generally believed that he did not give a 
fair chance to the new Radicals. But none of these things 
were even asserted in debate. 
against him was that he differed so much with the majority 
of the House as, if not to have countenanced, at least not 


to have deprecated or regretted, the unconstitutional procedure | 


of the King,—the proof being Sir Robert Peel’s own admission 
that he had asked him to join the Tory Administration. Now, 
of course, it is one thing to have in the Speaker's chair a man 
who so distinctly disapproves the policy of the majority of the 
House as to be called to the counsels of the minority, and 
another to have in that chair one who so distinctly approves 
the policy of the majority that he has been one of their 
leaders ; if there must have been active partizanship either way, 
an active partizanship undertaken on behalf of the legislation of 
the House may be a better antecedent than active partizan- 
ship in impeding it; but any active partizanship has always 
been regarded as a bad antecedent for a Speaker, for while 
he ought to be free from all disposition to stem the main 
political current of the day, he should have no overmastering 
wish to reinforce it. When Lord Harry Vane proposed 
the present Speaker in 1857, he made it one of his chief 
points in favour of Mr. Evelyn Denison, that he had been 


The only accusation brought | 


a, 
‘clusion in which Napoleon IIL, the great annointed of 
‘Geist’ among the crowned heads of Europe, acquiesced 
only too completely ; indeed, he fell through the ab. 
sence of any higher and nobler hold on the affections 
of France. That is the conclusion in which, jf we 
may judge Prince Bismarck by his frightfully harg 
bargains and the tendency he is betraying to bribe the 
German masses by the remission of their share in direct 
taxation, rather than by any substantial concession of 
political power, the great Napoleonic statesman of Prussia 
is slowly settling down. And alas! that also is the mogt 
emphatic, the most reiterated, and evidently most earnest 
oracle just delivered from Elgin by Mr. Grant Duff. It ig 
announced, indeed, near the conclusion of his speech, but it 
runs through the whole texture of it. ‘Geist’ has brooded 
over the world, and finds nothing so immediately valuable 
in it as earthly riches. National justice is dangerous, 
| national generosity is mischievous, even national self-respect 
|may be misleading, but national wealth is pure good, 
| Nay, education itself,—which one would regard as the first 
practical demand of Intellect,—is a secondary matter ag 
| compared with wealth :— 

“For my part, I cannot help thinking that the first condition of 
| world-bettering, even in this country, which is comparatively rich, is 


to increase material prosperity, while the second condition must be 
| to diffuse sound instruction. Let us do all the other things that 
| various sections of philanthropists propose. Above ail, let us regu. 
| late tho liquor traffic, supply efficient direction, and give adequate 
| powers to the various sanitary agencies through the country, and 


“unconnected with official life,” (which was virtually true, as | improve, as far as we can, the dwellings of the town population, 
his official life dated from before the Reform Bill, and was then | But the first and great political commandment of the hour is—make 
a yery subordinate official life), and though a Liberal was a | the people rich; and the second, make thom intelligent. 

man of known impartiality. And so true was this that, | ‘Geist,’ then, is subordinate for the present to Gold. That is 
curiously enough, Mr. Evelyn Denison voted for Sir Charles | the great transforming agency. Defer direct attempts on the 
Manners Sutton and against Mr. Abercrombie and the | conscience and intellect of the people till they are rich, till 
Liberal party in the very close division of 1835, when, by a/| they have laid up for themselves treasures which moth and 
majority of only 10, the re-election of the late Speaker was | rust do corrupt, and into which thieves break through and 
negatived, and Mr. Abercrombie elected in his stead, and this | steal. Let the nation once be rich, and education will follow, 
though the proposer of Mr. Abercrombie was Mr. W. J. | peace will follow, laissez-faire will follow, the spirit of inter- 
Denison (M.P. for Surrey),—we presume a relative of his own. | national “coaxing” as distinct from preaching will follow,— 
| Mr. Grant Duff is especially eloquent on the ‘ coaxing’ policy,— 


Clearly Mr. Evelyn Denison commanded the unanimous con- | 
fidence of the House in great measure because he was in a | and Englishmen will perhaps become fat, keen, sly, and timid, 





position so widely different from that of Mr. Cardwell, Mr. | 
Bruce, Mr. Brand, and Mr. Bouverie. 

We should be heartily sorry to see any one guarantee of 
the Speaker’s impartiality made light of at such a time as the 
present. It may be that too much has been thought of the 
Republican movement in some of our larger towns; but be 
that as it may, it is quite certain that the Democratic move- 
ment of recent years will not stop suddenly short, and that we 
shall have in the time which is now coming more occasions of 
social jealousy —of soreness as to real or imaginary political 
and caste-distinctions,—in Parliament than we have ever 
yet been liable to. We shall certainly have working-men 
in Parliament before long, and almost as certainly a fixed 
disposition to doubt the fairness with which they are 
treated, while any trace of unfairness will cause deep 
and rankling resentments in the hearts of the people. 
Everything, therefore, seems to us to demand that our 
next Speaker should be chosen with even more fastidious 
regard not simply to his personal uprightness and ability, but 
to the complete confidence of all political parties and sections 
in that perfect balance of mind which alone insures adequately 
the repute of uprightness and ability. None of the names 
suggested, unless it be Mr. Whitbread’s, of which we are 
hardly competent to judge, appears to us to answer to this 
condition. 





“GEIST” AT ELGIN. 
R. GRANT DUFF has long been known to the political 
I world chiefly as the chosen organ of “Geist.” And 
we now look to the Elgin speeches year by year for the new 
instalments of the political apocalypse with an interest increas- 
ing in painful intensity as the hope of anything satisfying 
sinks further and further into the melancholy distance. For 


That, of course, is not as Mr. Grant Duff puts it or would put it, 
| but that is really our interpretation of the practical drift which 
| his oracles would bring about. The key of his whole speech 
is the duty that devolves on the Liberal party to accept and 

work out the political legacy left us by Mr. Cobden ;—to get 
a free breakfast-table as quickly as we can ;—to give up all 
practical thought of exercising any influence in Europe except 
through diplomacy ;—to put far away from us the notion of ever 
becoming again “ man’s stout defence from wrong ;” to make 
our breasts quite easy about the future of Europe where no 
question of “ principle” remains to be settled; to “ coax” 
foreign nations into free-trade by throwing “tubs to the 
whales ” of popular opinion—(the phrase is Mr. Grant Duff's, 
not ours)—in the shape of remissions of duty on foreign 
goods, which would enable foreign rulers to take the people 
in; and in one word, as we said before, to seek comfort and 
wealth, as the direct road to “ Geist.” 

It is strange but most remarkable that the statesmen who 
begin by crying out for more intellect, without any relation 
to the moral character of that intellect, always seem to end 
in the same way by preaching, not “ wisdom is the principal 
thing, therefore get wisdom, and with all your getting get 
understanding,” but “ riches are the principal thing, therefore 
get riches, and with all your getting get understanding.” 
The political prophets of Intellect almost inevitably come to 
that, though Mr. Grant Duff has come to it with alarming 
ease and rapidity. And yet how little has any practical 
experiment of this kind to say in favour of the genesis of 
| intelligence through physical prosperity. If ever the experi- 
| ment were tried it was tried in the twenty years of Napoleon’s 
‘reign in France. It is, we believe, impossible to over-estimate 
| the vast increase in physical prosperity of the lower orders of 
| the French people during that time. Even now,—after this 

fatal war,—those who know best think the stores of savings are 











this class of politicians, who prophesy for Intellect, and | still enormous, and that the wealth of France, if not absolutely 
are most severe on political “ Philistinism,’” have un- | greater in proportion to her population than that of England, is 
fortunately a “manifest destiny” of their own, which, | far more equally distributed. What has been the result ? Have 
struggle against it as they will, they always fall into | the French people improved in intelligence or morals during 
in the end, namely, of succumbing to the principle | these twenty years? Those who wish to believe it most, doubt 
that the only practical way of promoting the cause of jor deny it. The evidence of a wide-spread demoralization, 
Intellect is to throw themselves wholly into the work | loss of energy and resource, of courage and devotion, and of 
of promoting corruptible riches. That was the con- | the increase of panic and bewilderment, is painfully large, 
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though of course no 


traly the relat : 
any people at different periods. If we are to devote ourselves 


to the same political end, will it not be the same with us? 
Nobody can esteem it a matter of more paramount importance 
than we do to relieve the fearful misery at the base of our 
social system. But, for God’s sake, while we are endeavouring 
to sweep it away, let us not sweep clear away everything that 
makes English political life great and noble. It is the last 
way to mend the misery of the lowest class, to suspend the | 
highest political aims among the classes which have a political 
life of their own until that misery be vanquished. And as far | 
as we understand Mr. Grant Duff's political philosophy of the | 
future, this is precisely what he wishes to dv. 

For the “free breakfast table,” and the other articles of Mr. 
Grant Duff’s programme, rest on assumptions which seem to us | 


thing is more difficult than to estimate | of the school, political Mind, as they preach it, is only an 
lative amounts of ability and virtue among | alias for Mammon,—or at least, if they take it for more, it dis- 


appoints their expectations and eventually shrivels to the 
stature of the economic god. In political as in moral philo- 
sophy, the alliance between those who dissolve the conscience 
in the intellect, and those who merge it in the senses is 
inevitably close. The illuminati always end by throwing 
sops to the vulgar,—for they find that without doing so the 
brain will never be completely enfranchised, and fully 
empowered to use iron, and if necessary spill blood, in the 
execution of its high designs. 





THE LESSON OF THE WATERFORD SALE. 
URING the long discussion on Tenure which preceded 
the Irish Land Bill, the Spectator made constant use of 








enerally, and sometimes ludicrously, baseless,—for instance, | an argument which, though familiar to Continental econo- 
that there is nothing left for us to do in Europe at all de-| mists, both annoyed and puzzled its English readers. We 
pending on our physical strength, except to provide for contin- contended that in passing laws to favour the tenant, the 
gencies almost absurdly chimerical,—that diplomacy might | Legislature need not trouble itself about compensations ; that 
almost govern Europe in the name of ‘ Geist ’ if it were better | land in the United Kingdom was far cheaper than in any 
organized, eo ld an — the ‘ ee at my pete rns ; - that any sesiciation upon the 
ll questions of principle on which we can have adeep legitimate | landlord’s power of dismissal—or even its entire abrogation— 
interest [for na “4 that no populations shall is toneelioned | would be Coane by a corresponding addition to his 
inst their own will from one government to another!] are | wealth as expressed in money. We asserted flatly, to the 
already settled, and settled in the right way,—that the only | despair and wrath of some of our Whig friends, that 
question nape a angen Aer eo France and ee | a — the — ag which — oo — an 
is a question of revenge,—that public opinion is enormously! much more than a farm usually let at will, an a 
rth in Europe [so strong of se be gr protect all oak ‘any possibility of purchase by tenants would enormously 
countries and peoples from high-handed injustice],—and that increase the auction value of land. Well, the Irish 
if the very improbable contingency should happen that England | Act was passed, and the Marquis of Waterford, a very 
should be required to render assistance abroad, that assistance | great proprietor indeed, resolved to sell, and by every Tory 
would best be given by subsidies of money, and not by military | rule should have lost a third of his property. The tenants, 
help. Now, as far as we know, the very reverse of all however, who appear to be unusually competent persons, or 
these assumptions is not far from the truth. The very | to have secured an unusually competent adviser, resolved to 
fact on which Mr. Gladstone so frequently insists that we| buy; they availed themselves of Mr. Bright’s farsighted 
have, and can have, no purely selfish interest in the politics | clause authorizing the State to lend them money, and they 
of Europe, makes it above all things desirable that we | succeeded in buying at auction 86 of the 148 lots into which 
should, in a time of vast changes and extreme suspense, | the immense estate was divided, that is, more than half the 
be known to be as strong as we are pacific and disin- | property. So eager, moreover, were they, and so great is the 
terested, and as determined to use our strength, if it) increase in the value of land created by the novel security 
should ever be possible to resist conspicuous wrong with | of the tenant, that whereas land in Ireland before the Act 
real hope ho — as —— grovel on °° to age it. | was supposed to be yg —— ae get twenty-six = 
Again, when Alsace and Lorraine are being forcibly Ger- | purchase, the price on the Waterford estate was run up by 
pac when the Russian tongue is being forced an Bi Ges podir between tenants and investors to thirty- 
a ger the — of — is . pati ges | five, — and — sont od — = bm — . sen 
at of any of her adversaries, what can be more childish | given to the “confiscated” landowner an addition of at leas 
than to wat that all questions of vital principle are settled ? ity per cent. to his total wealth. And it was inevitable 
What can be more grotesque than to urge the might of a|that this should be the case. In any country whatever 
highly-informed diplomacy armed with a coaxing policy, at| security from eviction must be an advantage for which a 
re ed per we — ae is oe to Se tenant hee pay Frere: Pog. erintagie and py 
spite Of all such elforts, and when our own colonies are all wi | prove eng a ings Wl & money value, an in 
pa voice adopting the like course, in spite of a literature wholly | like Ireland, or France, or in a less degree Belgium, 
saturated with the true economical principles? What is more | where there are masses of persons to whom agriculture 
contrary to fact, than to assert the enormous power of public is the only pleasant and net yey ——a ee 
opinion in Europe ata moment when that power has just been | feel safe if driven from the land, and never take kindly to any 
pe eae defeated, and defeated ihe saline zen what speculative pursuit, those prices will be excessive. The interest 
is supposed to be the most reasonable of mighty States a policy of | to be obtained becomes a secondary consideration to the bidders 
magnanimity and prudence ? And as the Pall Mall Gazette has in comparison with the luxury of security, of mastership, of 
co sempre oe can eee — —— in | ——s - one’s yo — of ms ae 
e face of the facts of the recent war, than to talk of money-| or the pride, or the kindly condescensi 
subsidies as the highest kind of aid we could give toa un. 4 | differing” from themselves it may be in race, in creed 
nation, though it was notorious that what France wanted wasa and in social sympathies. Tenants so placed will borrow, 
nucleus of solidly disciplined troops, and that mere money | will exhaust their hoards, will mortgage their future toil, 
never once failed her. In short, Mr. Grant Duff's assumptions | will do anything in order to be merely free. The Waterford 
seem tous all more or less conspicuously false, and to have | family have, we believe, an excellent reputation as landlords, 
been unconsciously generated in his mind partly by the strong yet their tenants, merely to be clear of them or their succes- 
ea with ‘Geist’ triumphant in Europe and his fear | sors, have given these enormous bonuses upon the ordinary 
est England should mar any of its work,—partly by his dim | price. 
perception that in England itself ‘ Geist ’ wan te popular, | Whatever the economic result of this transaction, there 
and his consequent eagerness for some more tangible policy,—|can be no doubt of its political effect. Individually we 
something as plain and solid as Mr. Cobden’s commercialism, | question whether these ——. have given Megat om fee 
—which is. There is something to us as melancholy as there | their land, as economists will be apt to assert. xperience 
is impressive in the eolinn politicians she tate by | shows that between the power a tenant w/// expend upon land 
preaching a gospel of intellectual solvents, and ridiculing as | and the power a landlord pressed by narrowness of means can 
narrow superstition all the moral elements of a popular faith, to expend upon land there is a very wide margin indeed ; that there 
end by making gold their introduction to ‘Geist,’ Mammon the | is, to begin with, a capacity of thriftiness, parsimony, or good 
great ally of Mind. ‘No man can serve two masters,’ it was | management created by the mere fact of ownership to which 
said long ago ; ‘No man can serve God and Mammon.’ But the | it is hard to assign limits. The profit is not obtained in 
intellectualists of the day do not admit that Mind and Mammon | interest, but in the higher wages which the man who is both 
are two masters; on the contrary, they find them one master | owner and cultivator contrives to secure by his additional 
in two distinct disguises, and perhaps they are right. So far | industry. We will, however, waive that just now, and 
as we can judge by the great political experiments of the chiefs | only remark that the effect of such sales as this 
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of the Waterford estate must be to increase landlords’ 
readiness to sell and tenants’ readiness to buy until 
we may yet see the same scene repeated everywhere, and 
the “rights of property” in Ireland become dear to some 
three or four hundred thousand small proprietors. A large 
proportion, possibly half, of the adult males of the country 
may be interested, either in possession, or in reversion, or in 
expectation, in the security of everything called property, and 
especially in the security of land. We do not care, for our 
present purpose, if they are mortgaged up to their eyes. The 
peasants in at least one-third of France are mortgaged up to 
their eyes, and therefore maddened by any occurrence 
which makes it risky to lend upon the security of land. 
What we contend is that every tenant who purchases 
will and must acquire the landlord feeling, intensified by the 
narrowness of his means; that he will resent, for instance, 
lawlessness and larceny with rather too much than too little 
bitterness ; that his view of an agrarian outrage will be totally 
changed ; that a rickburner, or hougher of horses, or assassin 
for agrarian reasons could not have a more determined enemy 
in the jury-box ; that, in short, there is every probability, if the 
Waterford example spreads, that the Irish peasantry will become, 
like the peasants in every other country, in France, in Belgium, 
in Prussia, in Norway, and in Massachussetts, a solid Conserva- 
tive force, a class dreading and hating change, and ready to 
hang up any man who advises that change should include any 
kind of Socialist reform. That modification of Irish feeling is 
not altogether pleasant to us who desire the world to move, but 
how it can be unacceptable to Tories, squires, and all contented 
persons we are at a loss to conceive. They would obtain by 
a general acceptance of the Waterford example hundreds of 
thousands of allies in public meetings, at the polls, and if 
necessary in the field. Just go and lecture to Norman peas- 
ants that land is the property of the nation, and ought to be 
-owned in common ! 

There is another great political result which will follow 
from a repetition of sales like this at Waterford. The 
-hostility of English landlords to the enfranchisement of 
English land, to the policy of making a field as saleable 
as a watch, will perceptibly diminish, and so will the 
hostility of the economists. We have repeatedly told the 
former class that in urging the abolition of primogeniture, 
the restriction of settlement, and the conversion of trusts into 


! - "i a ~ as 
' that he suspects both Sindia and Holkar of secretly importin 

| guns of precision; that he thinks “we never had less hold = 
_the affections of the people than at present ;” and that he 
_ advises an increase to the artillery as an immediate meagurg 
of precaution, an increase which shall give us a manifest pre- 
| ponderance in that arm. In Asia a Prince whois suspected is g 
| Prince who is threatened, and no explanation will remoye from 
| the minds of Sindia, Holkar, Jung Bahadoor, or even Salar Jun 
the wise Regent of the Nizam’s dominions, an impression that 
the British Government holds them at heart to be enemies 
whose policy demands incessant watchfulness and great mili. 
tary expenditure. That may be merely the truth, but it ig 
a truth which the India House is certainly not wise to publish 
in the bold and incisive style of Lord Napier, and in an ingj- 
dental way, as a mere element to be considered in the finan. 
cial situation. The Princes may be less sensitive now, 
though secret arming does not look like it, but fifteen years 
ago a minute like this would have had much of the effect on 
their minds of an official death-warrant. 

The Minute, however, has been published, and the only 
thing for English politicians to do is to estimate its value, 
We believe this may very easily be exaggerated. It is Lord 
Napier’s duty to see that the garrison of India is efficient, 
and it is a duty which the peculiar cast of his mind enables 
him to perform with very great pleasure to himself. Bold ag 
he is in action, in Council he is one of the forecasting 
Generals who see obstacles and sources of danger every. 
where, who rely first of all upon heavy armaments, 
and who at heart dislike financiers and statesmen for the 
obstacles they sometimes throw in the way of the perfecting of 
the machine. He is always recommending expenditure, pre- 
| pares an expedition against Cachar savages as he would an 
invasion of a foreign country, and almost prefers the complete- 
ness of the instrument of authority to the maintenance of 
authority itself. Such a disposition, invaluable in Europe, 
where there are so many restraining influences, or in any 
undertaking like the Abyssinian war, where expense matters 
little and failure must not be thought of, is apt in India to 
produce a forgetfulness of the immovable conditions of the 
problem. We cannot garrison India in the military sense of 
garrisoning a country where “we have lost our hold upon 
the affections of the people,” that is, where the population has 
ceased to be acquiescent in our rule. To garrison India as 











money debts transferable to a State Trustee for guardianship, 
we are fighting their battle, and they have disbelieved us. Per- 
haps they will now begin to see that they are paying for aristo- 
cratic privilege the equivalent of a 50-per-cent. succession duty; 


Austria garrisoned Italy, or Germany garrisons Alsace and Lor- 
raine, or even as England garrisons Ireland, is a physical impos- 
sibility, as great an impossibility as to besiege Paris with 10,000 
men. We have not the men, or the money, or the possibility 





that their land is reduced by the difficulty of selling it in 


of getting either of them. To garrison India against a pos- 
sible rising of the whole population, or of all her Princes at 





plots nearly one-half in value; that they are actually com- 
pelled to borrow on mortgage at 5 per cent., when the right | once, or even of her Mussulman peoples, or against a Russian 
of sale at 50 years’ purchase would enable them to raise money | invasion aided by insurrection,—which Lord Napier puts 
at two. And we may ask the economists who think that if | among the contingencies to be provided for,—would take a 
land is enfranchised it will be all bought by the wealthy, | standing army of 400,000 Europeans, that is, would demand 
how they reconcile their theory with the Waterford scene? |an outlay of twice the net revenue upon military objects 
The wealthy were there, competing, and bought nearly half the | alone—revenue we could obtain only by a taxation like that 
estate, but they could not stand against the tenants’ offers. | which Austria in the last days of her reign inflicted upon 
What is the use of a man giving 50 years’ purchase for land | Venetia, and which of itself would justify rebellion. We 
as an investment, when he can buy Consols for 28 years’| have not 400,000 men to send to India; we have not 
purchase and first-class debentures for 23 years’ purchase, and | £70,000,000 a year to spend upon military objects in India ; 
when he cannot compel his tenants to vote as he likes, and | and we cannot, therefore, in the strictly military sense, make 
when he has practically no power of eviction, and therefore no | ourselves safe in India against all contingencies. All we can 
—- to distribute? A noble in Ireland with a great|!do is to keep up a strongly organized, though comparatively 
ouse and a park and £300,000 Consols, is infinitely better off small army, sufficient to beat down with great rapidity and 
than a noble with a house and a park and 5,000 acres of | completeness any force which is at all likely to make sudden 





good land, and is in future about as likely to change one into | 


the other as a City banker is before he abandons business. | 





OUR MILITARY POSITION IN INDIA. 
S nobody at the India Office responsible for the editing of | 
its documents? Of all the imprudent acts of which that | 
Office has ever been guilty—and to do it justice, imprudence 
is not its special foible—we can remember none like the publi- | 
cation of the Minute by Lord Napier of Magdala upon our 
military position in India included in the last issue of finan- 
cial papers. It ought never to have been seen except by the 
Viceroy and the Duke of Argyll. It is essentially a confiden- 
tial minute, intended to warn the highest authorities of 
dangers which they do not perceive, and which will be griev- 
ously aggravated by the publication of a paper warning the | 
most jealous of the surviving Native Princes that the British 
Commander-in-Chief expects one day a war with the Nizam ; 
that he dreads the military preparations making in Nepal ; 


head against us. No such force is likely to be stronger than 
the one we faced in 1857, a hundred thousand trained 
soldiers drilled by ourselves, in possession of our arsenals, 
able to use our weapons, and occupying all the most im- 
portant cities of the North. We beat that Army down with 


| only 18,000 Europeans, before a regiment of the reinforcements 


sent from England had landed, and although our power was 


no doubt terribly over-strained, still with the 60,000 men we 


have now under arms we should have done the work in three 
months. The cause of our success under Heaven was the 


‘superiority of the British soldier directed by a civilized 


Government over a native soldier directed by an uncivilized 


| one, and on that superiority we must continue to rely, for if 


it departs so must the British Empire. Holkar, with his guns 
of precision, will not be a bit more superior to our force in 1880 
than the Sepoy Army was to our wretched little garrison 
in 1857, and must be beaten if necessary by the same energy 
and daring. We cannot make up the disparity between our 
numbers and those of the natives by any grandeur of prepara- 
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eens 
tions. After a certain point, which the statesmen and not | charges could not be brought against him. Now here we have a 
the soldiers must decide, the effort to prepare involves more | remarkable case of the sort of action which we have called a 
exhaustion and therefore more danger, than any ordinary risk, | buoy that serves to mark the position of secret criminality. The 
and to be prepared against the unforeseen is impossible,—a con- | irritation which, if the charge be true, the robber felt at the 
tradiction in terms. ‘- the me of India _—— together | children’s grief and its manifestation was so great that he could 
with fully appointed armies, and so may all the nations of | not help incurring a considerably increased danger of publicity b 
India make entrance into our service a breach of caste, and to , indulging his temper ;—temper of this kind in a criminal, nel of 
repare adequately against the one contingency is as impossible course, like the rattle of the rattlesnake, one of the greatest safe- 
as to provide against the other. If it happens, we must do | guards to the public against violent crime. But in the case we 
what we can, certain that temporary defeat would be a lessevil | mentioned last week of the man who was condemned by Mr. 
than the slow atrophy of which, did we attempt to hold India | Justice Grove for five proved cases of arson, committed solely for the 
by a purely military policy, we must very speedily perish. purpose of getting the half-crown offered for early information of a 
Englishmen reading statements so alarmiug by soldiers so fire, and who was supposed to have committed the same crime 
eminent as Lord Napier of Magdala are apt to forget what | thirty-six times for a like motive,—and in the case of the French 
he assuredly never forgets for a moment, namely, those con- | peasant, Joseph Lemettre, of Andresselles, near Boulogne, who is 
ditions of the occupation of India which militate in our being tried in the Assize Court of the Pas de Calais for twenty- 
favour. No defeat there can have any but temporary Con- | seyen crimes, comprehending arsons, robberies, and several mur- 
sequences. The secret of our dominion in India is the 1N- | ders, said to have been extended over a series of seven years 
accessibility to native armies of our base, the vast delta which (1864-71), between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, some 
we call Bengal Proper. Nobody suggests that we shall be} or yon’ j : ace tg . Pee 
. ‘ . : which, including complicity in a murder, he has con- 
faced by formidable armies there, and while we retain that, fe : ee 
< ssed,—there is no trace of this kind of safeguard, of 
no internal movement whatever can so shake our power as to ok al . tentati f 
make the re-conquest of the Peninsula a hopeless enterprise. — ee SS ewe ere eee: Sas ee 
The splendid province is closed to the North-East by the Hima- | rattle of the suake, to put mankind on their guard. Joseph 
laya, to the North-West by the Vindhyan range, to the West | Lemettre was, indeed, so quiet and well-conducted = outwand 
by jungles and mountains no great native army can thread, and | demeanour that even at the very time at which, asis now believed, 
is open only te the South,—that is, to the sea road, by wich he set fire to and destroyed his employer's crops, that employer 


we can incessantly pour in reinforcements. While the sea is | ¥®% 8° convinced of his integrity and good conduct that he de- 
open and the delta ours we can never be at a loss for rein- clined to dismiss him, and kept him near him till his death. Nor 
forcements, or money to pay them, or supplies to feed them does it seem certain that even now, in 1871, this singularly 
with, and can at our discretion advance to the reconquest of the | Well-behaved criminal would have been detected in his crimes, 
revolted provinces,—repeat, that is, at leisure the process which | but for the circumstance that in the war of last year Lemettre 
has twice over enabled us to conquer the continent. Of course | Was absent with the army as a conscript, when it was immediately 
any successful revolt anywhere would involve great exertion, noticed that the series of crimes with which for years this village 
great expense, and it may be great calamity; but while we|and its neighbours had been terrified, suddenly ceased, a 
hold Bengal, and can communicate with England, it cannot | circumstance which suggested to the inhabitants, on one of 
ultimately succeed, and it is far wiser to rely on that certainty | the most simple of the principles of the inductive philoso- 
than on preparations which, sooner or later, must exhaust our| phy, that the effect having ceased, the cause must, in all 
strength, even if they do not render the possession of India| probability, have ceased too, that is, must have been con- 
absolutely worthless. It was not by caution that we acquired | scripted for the Army ; whereupon Lemettre began to be suspected, 
and it is not by caution that we can retain India. We won| and on his return, the crimes beginning again, he was closely 
it in the teeth of every rule of prudent warfare, and | watched and detectedin an attempt to rob the house of a priest. Now 
we must keep it by perpetual readiness to risk forlorn | the crimes with which he is charged include three murders, and 
hopes, to march regiments against divisions and brigades | two attempts to murder which all but succeeded, as well as a 
against armies, to do in fact what Lord Napier did in | great number of robberies of all sorts. A man who could live for 
a gs with a handful of troops he hurled himself | seven years,—and those the seven years between the ages of 18 
on Tantia Topee, and with one fierce blow stunned Central 25.—wi i iv- 
India, just on the point of rising, back into quiescence. If we ag A ong egg j Pongpiconis Age grt ch go 
a for the future to count heads, to rely on physical instead | outward demeanour that it was his absence, by the relief it 
i deh," Toe a ante a eo Ke | eel nd oot Sa rows, he Ganga 1 xed, ha 
eae ae ‘ , “| drew suspicion down upon him, is worse than an unbuo 
ing it as 7,000 police hold London, we had better abandon | to,5e4o apelin cctivony. Se society to which he ote og 
the task at once, retire within the limits which Clive said we The evide to th : leoniicten ond feonle f 
ought never to overpass, turn Bengal into a garden such as |. gf seraeincnateaghentait ee oe ey seen y sr ape pes 
the world never saw, and wait quietly till the Indian nations, tte Gomenneur one OU, Cor 0 es Fa ane oe 
ence more maddened b : 1 | crime, is indeed perfectly startling. And there is something of the 
y Oppression and anarchy, once more 
welcome the unsympathetic rulers who know so well how same ground for wonder and alarm in the case of William Anthony, 
to enforce external order. Enough is expended already to who ao about tapi ger macs = tg or 
maintain all the Army we need, and we deprecate earnestly | C'OW® for every Duliding of whose Canger he coule give carly i- 
those counsels of allies perfection aihen just now > formation. That eewehes have been & stelotly business-like _— 
popular in India, which, even if they are accepted, will leave ceeding, hardly involving anything that could be called passion, 
us a mere handful among myriads, and which exhaust our | though it certainly involved also so singularly complete an in- 
resources alike of men, of cash, and of moral power. | difference to the severe troubles of his neighbours, that one would 
/not be in the least surprised at the same person’s committing 
—— | murder for five shillings a head, if there were an equally good 
CRIME WITHOUT SIGNS. | chance of keeping the matter quiet. Of course the man may 
[ Crime did not usually involve a very great disturbance of the | nave been sumptions tn aclesting ievured houses, and have argued 
character, a general effervescence which acts as a sort of buoy | years prewed Get Ge See ee ee eg 
to mark its moral site and warn us all of our dangers, it is exceed- | —_ om - ag _ = apo alibyes a hen 
ingly difficult to conceive what it might not achieve before there oe path | pe = sage hate pee ~ we ‘aun “ 7 ” 
would be any real fear of detection. Crime always springs sometingy panagerse ‘ oh ” Ye ? rr sb eg mp 
either from vindictive passions which usually make a stir of tet gt ae Bin. ens pidherscsnnnas.dpestodee-sedfeensge Bios te 
themselves and are pretty sure to call attention to the subjects of France wo fad ° wan, ond a ae man, Who can een 
them, or selfish passions likely to be signalized by extreme vanity 2s Gomennout entirely prepemening and enseiies wad repli gos: 
or conspicuous covetousness, or some other principle of human during a course of singularly base and cruel crimes,—for ee ome 
nature too active to avoid general observation and scrutiny. ‘To Ut of the five cases of murder, or attempts to murder, it seems 
take an instance, only on Wednesday a man was charged before that the criminal’s first course was to render his victim insen- 
Sir R. W. Carden at Guildhall with not only robbing little , sible, by those heavy and agonizing kicks delivered between the legs, 
which always maim and utterly disable, and usually cause faint- 


children of their clothes and parcels, but with beating them for crying 
at their loss, and Sir R. W. Carden certainly thought the charges _ ing fits. And in this man’s case, be it remembered, the mere love 
80 far proved that he would have committed the man for trial at of gain and love of self will not account for the earlier crimes, 


once, had not the police wished for a remand to see whether graver | though it will for the cruelty of the process by which he disabled 
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his victims before murdering them. ‘The first two or three crimes 
committed against the property of the master who so thoroughly 


| The classes called ‘dangerous ” are risk enough to any society, but 
they are no danger at all in comparison with a class, if it coulg 


trusted him, must have been crimes of a revenge so secret that he be conceived, only one-tenth of theirs in number who, with habits of 


never even gave his master reason to think that he had incurred 
his servant’s resentment. Ie got nothing by the destruction of 
the property of his master and his master’s neighbours, except 
the pleasure of seeing them suffer, and perhaps the secret delight 
of feeling that he wielded a great power against them, although 
they were unconscious of it; and one, at least, of the murders 
was prompted apparently by the same motive, and not by avarice. 
Now, vindictive passions can rarely indeed manage to run com- 
pletely beneath the surface; they are especially liable to betray 
themselves ; and when they are found strong in the character of a man 
who gives no one any suspicion of their existence, and that during 
the hottest period of youth, they certainly contribute to make a 
true infernal machine of mischief,—-a machine buried quite out of 
sight, and doubly charged with destructive forces, with the insati- 
able impulse of an omnivorous avarice and the savage rage of a 
deadly revenge. 


There is something very alarming in the spectacle of chronic | 


destructive forces of so fearful a kind as these, being kept so 
completely out of sight,—giving even no danger-signals intel- 
ligible to the majority of those amidst whom the lives of 
these formidable persons have been passed from their youth 
upwards, 
what the interior of these lives which contain so much that no 
one for a moment suspected, may be. Can it be 


alarms of the fruit of his own work, without any protest in 
his own mind against the hideous treachery of which he 
was guilty in obtaining a reward for the infliction on those who 
paid it of an enormous injury? Is it barely conceivable 
that he can have gone about his business without any feel- 
ing of shame lively enough to risk his betraying himself to his 
companions, or to the people whom he was plundering of 
thousands of pounds for the sake of his miserable half-crown ? 
And what are we to think of the interior of Joseph Lemettre’s 
mind during his seven years of successful incendiarism, plunder, 
and murder? He is affirmed expressly to have been a lad of ex- 


tremely regular external habits during the first two years of this | ie 
| reprin 


career, and, indeed, he must have been so, to prepossess his first 
employer so strongly in his favour as to make him disregard en- 
tirely some very suspicious circumstances. He must have shown 
patience, diligence, and great simplicity, while he was hatching in 
his heart revenges, robberies, and murders. If there had been any 
fierce struggle, such as one would suppose inevitable, between 
the two natures, it would have rendered itself visible in 
some form,—in moodiness, sullenness of outward demeanour, 
an avoidance of the society which brought home to him 
most keenly his own treachery. If there were no such struggle, 
and the whole heart was rotten to the core, how did the super- 
ficial varnish of external frankness and simplicity manage to keep 
itself so completely predominant in his face and manners, as for 
some years to disarm suspicion in the presence of an unparalleled 
series of frightful and alarming crimes? One could just conceive 
that there might be so perfect a unity of villainous intention in a 
very bad man’s mind as to exclude all conflict, ail division of the 
mind against itself. 
could help impressing itself in some way on his manners and 
features,—how an ignorant peasant lad could be so accomplished 


heart was absorbed in plunder, revenge, and blood,—isas puzzling 
as it is alarming. 
the circumstances of the case, to suspicion, but was never sus- 
pected. 
preserved that extraordinary cheerfulness and composure which are 
the principal and very rare conditions of success. It would scem 
as if he remained undiscovered chiefly because he was never agitated, 
never boastful, never gave any involuntary signs of dread or 
guilt. Can it be, then, that such a one should be with- 
out either fear or vain-glory, with the secret knowledge 
in him that his hand was against every man, and that he was, in 
some sense, triumphant in his iniquitouscrusade? Nothing seems 
to us more perplexing or alarming than this,—that without even the 
aid of careful culture and art, men should not only be able to silence 
their own consciences, but to do so without giving any sign to 
those around them, either in their countenances or otherwise, of 
their war against all morality and all society,—should have come 
to think the most trivial gain to themselves far more than an 
equivalent for the ruin, and even death of others, without even 


an air-bubble rising to the surface to betray them to the world. | 





And it cannot but suggest to one the question, | 


that William | 


Anthony pursued his trade of firing buildings and giving early | a 


action fatal to all society, could mingle amongst other classes ag 
William Anthony and Joseph Lemettre appear to have done 
unsuspected, and unbetrayed by themselves. No doubt the 
government of God would never permit the existence of such a 
class at all; and such rare individuals as these can only be allowed 
iu order to make the more conspicuous to our minds the strange 
beneficence, and all but universal cogency of the law which compels 
dangerous men to put out involuntary danger-signals, warning 
the better and often also weaker part of society, to stand on their 
uard against them. 


Go 
=] 


TWO AMERICAN CARICATURISTS. 

\ E mentioned last week that much of the sudden success of 

V the attack on the New York Ring is attributed in New 
York to some caricatures furnished by Mr. ‘I. H. Nast to Harper's 
Weekly, and believed to have roused thousands whom no 
editorials in the journals would either have touched or reached, 
We had not then seen them, but two small collections of the 
drawings have since been placed in our hands, and are well desery- 
ing of attention. The first we encountered disappointed us. It ig 
a caricature of the Tammany leaders, done in a style with which 
Englishmen have become unfamiliar, though it lingers still in 
France, a style which seeks its effect in the monstrous exag- 
geration of some personal peculiarity, whether of dress, physique, 
manner. Mr. Hall, for example, the Mayor, wears the 
kind of eye-glass called a pince-nez, and in this caricature 
nothing else about him is distinguishable ; his whole face, expres- 
sion, personality, is eye-glass, aud that alone. ‘This to Englishmen 


| seems poor caricature, and the effect is not improved by careless 


| the machine. 


drawing, smudgy printing, and paper much too heavily pressed in 
It is a misfortune for Mr. Nast that his sketches 
should appear in a journal so cheap and of such large cir- 
culation that they must be treated like letter-press; and that 
he must work under somewhat unfavourable conditions of 
haste, both in execution and printing; and we should advise 
him, if ever he seeks a European reputation, to retouch and 
his blocks. The first disappointment, however, 
vanished with careful study of many sketches. Hasty as he is, 
and, as we imagine, badly trained as he bas been in the mechan- 


‘ism of his art, there is something of Hogarth’s power about Mr. 


Nast, a wonderful faculty of suggesting action not yet begun, 
ability for portraiture equal to ‘‘ H. b.’s,” and many signs of an 
imagination which can grow hot with righteous wrath. The sketch, 
for instance, of the Ring published on September 16 would be, but 
for one defect, a most effective bit of portraiture. We never saw 


| one of the models; but nobody can doubt that the face of the fat 


man in front, with its genial cunning and eager shrewduess and 
zeal for all the pleasant things of the flesh, is a portrait of Mr. 
Tweed; or that the Irishman who is counselling him carries the 
brains of the party; or that the portly man behind, with his 


| O'Connell face slightly lowered by want of culture, is Mr. 


Bat how such unity of villainous purpose | 


He was repeatedly one of those liable, from | 


In all his deeds of violence and cruelty he seems to have | 


a hypocrite as to impress bis neighbours favourably while his whole | of 


Conolly, the pet of the New York Irish; or that the Mayor is, 
among his colleagues, rather a feeble tool, who does not know 
any more than he need, and would have some difficulty 
in knowing it if he tried. The defect is that the Mayor's expres- 
sion is so lost in that of his eyeglass as to produce an impression 
incomplete work, as if the artist had never perceived 
that eyes have meaning even when spectacles are worn. 
Mr. ‘Tweed appears over and over again in these drawings, 
and it is curious to note that as his fall became more and more 
certain his expression in JZarper’s grew worse, till in the picture 
of his arrest courage has become brutal defiance, shrewdness the 
lowest of cunning, and genial sensuousness animalsensuality. ‘There 


| isa perfect lesson in the art of caricature in the gradual degradation 


| ception of the character. 


of this single face, in obedience to the change in the public con- 
In another engraving (September 23) 
Mr. Nast attempts and succeeds in a much higher flight. (rus- 
tave Doré would not disdain the composition of the scene in which 
the members of the Ring squat as a group of vultures on the rock 
to which they have borne their prey—Liberty, Justice, &c.—and 


| cowering amidst skul!s picked to the bone, and labelled ‘‘‘Treasury,” 


“Taxpayer,” and “* New York,” await in malignant patience and 


| fear the “ passing” of a storm which as it passes is hurling rocks 


upon their heads, which for the very blaze they can neither see 
nor avoid, Only the Collector looks up with an uneasy gaze. ‘There 
is a power of hate in that design, which might have been suggested 
by Edgar Poe, if the Ring had been composed of benefactors to 
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as 
whom he owed cash. Hate, too, comes out in an almost ferocious | 
attack on the Catholic Clergy, to whom the Ring was supposed 
to vote largesums. The prelates, with their mitres easily changed 
jnto alligators’ heads, are swimming towards the shore, where the 
Catholic members of the Ring have seized heaps of children, and 
are swinging them ready to throw to the reptiles, while Tweed, a 
Protestant, looks idly on, contemptuous alike of the children and 
the priests. Two other engravings, one of Horace Greeley as 
Diogenes flashing his lantern on the Mayor and pronouncing 
him an honest man—as he was believed to have done, but 
did not do, in the 7ribune—and another of the Ring paying obeis- 
ance to the gallows, are in the style of ‘* H. L.,” and but for their 


originator and, during his lifetime, the very soul of that European 
combination which first checked Louis XIV. in his progress to- 
wards an autocracy over Europe, and which, after William’s own 
death, through the instrumentality of higher military ability than 
he possessed, completely destroyed the ascendancy of France. It 
‘is to his enterprise and firm judgment, far more than to any 
courage or capacity in Englishmen themselves, that we are in- 
debted for the speedy and comparatively bloodless overthrow of all 
James Stuart’s long-cherished and mature schemes for the imme- 
diate destruction of the civil liberties of England, and the even- 
‘tual deprivation of her liberty of religious thought. Yet, on the 
other hand, there is scarcely a reign in our annals which is less 














defects of execution, arising evidently from Luste, would be well satisfactory or agreeable than that of William IIT. as an illustra- 
worthy of his pencil. Another, again (November 25), is full of tion of the relations between a king and his people, or any 
Hogarthian suggestion. ‘Tammany Hall has fallen, and crushed king who achieved less personal popularity than he did. The 
all the Ring but Sweeny, who is represented running away with explanation of this seeming anomaly appears to lie partly in the 
all the brains of the party in a satchel, Mr. ‘Tweed, whom the peculiarities of his own character, and partly in the exceptional 
Irish are fanning and dosing and nursing into convalescence, and | circumstances of his position. 
Mayor Hall, who, far aloft, eagerly clutches at a beam still/ William was the descendant of a line of princes, the 
unbroken, but supported only by a party wall, cracked in the greatest of whom, William, the heroic leader of the Low 
middle, and visibly caving in. The faces in this drawing are Countries in their revolt against the oppression of Spain, 
wonderful in their vigour, while Mr. Nast has the art, like some obtained the epithet of “ ‘The Silent,” from his discreet reticence 
actors, of throwing character into mere articles of dress, hats, | ata particular crisis of his life and general cautiousness, rather 
boots, and ancle-coverings, so that, although in a sketch iutended than from any marked uncommunicativeness in his social 
to compliment the Germans—the good ship Germania throwing demeanour. In his son Maurice, his immediate successor, as the 
the Ring overboard—you see only the Collector, you know that the | head of the Protestant and Dutch House of Orange, this cautious 
Mayor has sunk—for that eyeglass can only be his —and that | temperament degenerated frequently into craft and duplicity, 
Tweed is swimming half-drowned for the dear life. while at other times it was superseded by an impetuous and reck- 
On the whole, we doubt whether our first comparison to Hogarth | less violence in domestic affairs which probably in some degree 
wasa just one; whether Mr. Nast, like the Italian draughtsman of | sprang from the impatience of a greater military genius, and of a 
Vanity Fair, does not require the stimulus of a little hatred to bring | more egotistic ambition at the delays and restraints of a complicated 
out his fullest powers. His merely humorous designs are compara- State machinery. His younger brother, Henry Frederick, with 


tively weak in idea, though full of spirited portraiture ; his sketches | less absolute genius than either of his predecessors, reproduced 


of animals are atrociously bad, quite devoid of the semi-human the temperament and disposition of his father in a softened and 
sentiment Tenniel can give them, aud his sentimentalities are un- | purer form, and during his government the struggle between the 
pardonably feeble ; the triumph of decent men at the elections being, | aristocratic Republicans of Amsterdam and the Stadtholders of 
for instance, displayed in the shape of a woman intended to per- | the Netherlands was virtually suspended. It broke out again 
sonify the Republic, who advises Kings and Popes to crush their! with fresh virulence during the short and stormy life of 
minions as she has crushed hers. Nothing is good in this| William IL., whose temperament was, in some degree, a repro- 
picture except the looks of the members of the Ring as they listen duction of that of his uncle Maurice ; and at his premature death 
to their destroyer in the attitude of squelched toads. It is only when | an evil legacy of intestine discord and mutual. jealousies was 
he gives the gloomy side of his imagination its swing, only when | bequeathed to his infant son, of whose character we are now speak- 
he is angry with the anger of one who hates, that Mr. Nast rises to| ing. In this third William the wise discretion of his great-grand- 
his full power, and becomes among American artists almost what | father appeared to be revived, but in a somewhat different and 
Edgar Poe was among American authors. Even then we are not less favourable form. His early years had unfortunately been 
sure that he is not surpassed by a rival draughtsman in //urper’s | attended by circumstances which stiffened a naturally proud and 
Weekly, who signs himself ‘‘Bellew,” and contributes to the) reserved disposition into repelling coldness and brooding uncom- 
campaign against the Ring a drawing which is a perfect marvel | municativeness. His physical constitution, which is said to have 
of suggestiveness. It was rumoured when the exposures first | been singularly poor-blooded, had no doubt much to do with this 
commenced that Mr. Tweed had threatened to excite au Irish in- demeanour; but there was also a natural irritability—usually 
surrection, and the story greatly irritated both Americans and | displaying itself in a morose and sullen demeanour, or a 
Germans. Mr. Bellew has seized the occasion, and drawn the | rough and inconsiderate mode of expression, but sometimes 
Mayor with thin, malignant lips, pointing out to the Chairman of | ‘surging up into violent explosions of passion—and there 
the Committee of Investigation the fate which awaits his party,| were an ardour and an intemperance in his few but 
while Tweed and Sweeny await watchfully the operation of the deep personal attachments, which show that the frozen surface 
menace. ‘The artist has thrown into their faces a touch of his nature was not incompatible with the existence underneath 
of diabolism wanting in Mr. Nast’s sketches, but his triumph | ‘of the boiling springs of a deeply sensitive and passionate spirit. 
is in the attitude of the Chairman. The figure, exactly like that | That the rough and seemingly unfeeling manner to which he some- 
of the late Lord Clyde, is in perfect repose, only the right hand | | times gave way was not an index of a real want of warm feeling, 
clutching the left lapel ; but in every limb, in the strong pres- | or of his actual sentiments towards those to whom it was displayed, 
sure of the foot upon the ground, in the rigidity of the mouth, in| is evident from the fact that his wife, to whom he was devotedly 
the glance of the deep eyes, in the very set of the head, you read | attached, and whose death nearly brought his own along with it, 
that the sight has but confirmed his resolution; that the Ring has | and for the time actually unhinged his mind, was yet the not un- 
not merely failed, but has roused that fierce moral indignation | frequent sufferer from these ebullitions. ‘There can be little doubt, 
which, among men of the English blood, means war with the therefore, that these outbreaks were chiefly indications of physical 
Wrong-doer to the death. If Mr. Bellew thought as well as drew disorder, and not necessarily connected with the essentials of his 
that sketch, New York has au artist who may compete with Mat. | disposition. ‘There was in his bearing much of the frigid and 
Morgan as he was when the 7umahawk: first started. forbidding haughtiness of his grandfather, Charles I., on occa- 
| sions when his wishes were crossed and his prejudices and tastes 
Pe “offended ; but just as he was much more honest than that King, 

yr + | 80 he could not, like him, assume, when it served his purpose and 

ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. | when his temper was under control, the winning yet stately con- 
PP Ae pee. eae . | descension which has given a false varnish to Charles’s manners as 
XXIX.—WILLIAM AND MARY | well as his character in the eyes of posterity. At the same time, 

{IE general intellectual ability of William of Nassau, Prince of | without the somewhat selfish ambition of Maurice, William IT. 
Orange, has never been questioned, nor the great influence | had much of the same impatient sense of ability and desire of 
which he exercised over the course of European as well as Eng- | untrammelled command. With nothing of the self-centred ambi- 
lish affairs from the time when he first entered on the public arena. | tion and heartlessness of the House of Stuart, William had in 
But a considerable difference of opinion exists as to the rank | |no slight degree the sense of a princely birth and its absolute 
which should be assigned to him as an English Sovereign, not | | rights which was so prominent a feature in both Stuarts and 
merely morally, but also intellectually. Ie was undoubtedly the | ‘Tudors, and was the parent of the characteristic self-will of both 
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families. William the Silent had loved civil freedom and constitu- 
tional forms of government in themselves, and was ever eager to 
preserve and assert them, even against his own family interests. 


But his great-grandson had seen civil virtues chiefly in the form 


of antagonism to himself, and an attempt to degrade him 
from his own natural position, and to deprive him of his natu- 
ral career in life, while in the forms of constitutional govern- 
ment he had been compelled, by the unhappy condition of 
his country, to recognize only hindrances in his plans for 
saving her from a foreign enemy and virtual auxiliaries to her 
national enslavement. There was another circumstance which dis- 
qualified the younger William from estimating constitutional 
matters in their true light. The first deliverer of the Dutch Pro- 


vinces had had ample time and opportunity before he assumed | 


the conduct of public affairs, to cultivate his mind carefully, 
and to gather up the lessons of ancient and modern history, in 
aid of a proper interpretation of men and institutions. Bunt the 


ling to the predominant power which determined their action, 
That predominant power during the reign of Charles II. was that 
| King himself, and in another sense the same was the case with 
James II. Charles II., as we have seen, was not much more dis. 
posed to be the mere tool of France than the most anti-Gallican 
of the Whig Opposition in that reign, though both endeavoured to 
make use of the French King, and partook of his bounty, to serye 
their own political ends. Such was the character with which 
William in his heart must have endowed Englishmen generally, ag 
men not without strong opinions and prejudices, but too unprin. 
cipled and too changeable to be reliable agents in any great enter. 
prise except when controlled within the strong grasp of a high- 
principled autocrat. On the Whigs, as allies in his European policy, 
he had but a very limited reliance; with the Whigs as professed 
patriots and constitutionalists he had no sympathies at all. 
And such a type of character was really repulsive to William, 
‘Though the school of diplomacy in which he had been trained had 
| exercised a certain unfavourable influence on his own veracity and 











second deliverer of the Provinces had but an imperfect and narrow 
education, and was left very much to gather his political philo- | the spotlessness of his honour, yet he was substantiaily and, for 
sophy from his own personal experiences. Such a training, while it | these days, distinctively an honest and honourable man, with 
may cultivate a greater self-reliance and self-possessed readiness, | whom honour and high principle were the most congenial 
confines the materials of judgment to the narrow limits of personal | policy. Not only Louis XIV., but his uncle, Charles IL, 
circumstances, and tends to the identification of special and excep- tried in vain to tempt him from the perilous and, it seemed 
tional developments of political ideas with their necessary and then, desperate path of honour in the defence of the United 
essential characteristics. William must have always found it Provinces, by offers of safe though dishonourable authority 
difficult to think of a watchful guardian of constitutional privileges and wealth. Burnet and the diplomatic correspondence quoted 
without mixing him up with the memories of De Witt and the, by Sir James Mackintosh in his ‘“ History of the Revolution,” 
Anti-Orange party, or to estimate the motives of an economical inform us that Charles seized the occasion of his nephew's visit 
obstruction to his plans for resisting the Dictator of Europe, with- | to England in October, 1670, when he was still a mere lad, though 

already a recognized statesman, to sound him as to participation 


out some tacit imputation of insane or treacherous indifference to 
national honour and safety. | in his own infamous policy. ‘‘ All the Protestants,” said the 
And if this very limited and purely experimental education | King, ‘are a factious body, broken among themselves since they 
deferred and modified the general popularity which he ulti- | have been broken from the main stock. Look into these things 
mately achieved in the Dutch Confederation, still more would better; do not be misled by your Dutch blockheads.” ‘The advice 
it operate disadvantageously in the case of England. It) was not taken, and Charles, in recording his failure to the 
must be remembered that from his first years of intelligence | French Ambassador, said, ‘I am satisfied with the Prince's 
down to his expedition to England at the end of the year | abilities, but I find him too zealous a Dutchman and a Protestant 
1688, William had known that country only as the Eng- | to be trusted with the secret.” In fact, it was this Protestantism 
land of Charles II. and James II., and had based his estimate | of William’s in its Calvinistic form which braced up his moral 
of Englishmen and English politics on the peculiar circumstances | integrity on this and similar occasions, and nerved him to that 
of that one period. Deeply interested, as from his near relation to | undaunted perseverance which ultimately proved more than a 
the English Throne, as well as the weight attaching to the national | match for the craft and resources of Louis and the genius of his 
power of England in the great European struggle, he necessarily was | marshals and statesmen. ‘The Calvinistic system of theology, 
in all that went on on that side of the water, he was shut out by | although, as in William’s own case, it has not always proved a 
circumstances from any but the briefest and most imperfect oppor- | security against private immorality in its professors, has always 
tunities of making himself acquainted with the rationale of English | been the guardian of public honour and national morality. The 
affairs and of Englishmen by personal observation, and had to rely | Dutch House of Orange were deeply imbued with this system, in 
for his information on diplomatic reports from the Dutch agents, or | the form in which it is held by thoughtful and strong men, and 
on the interested representations of English political exiles. And as | it was as an embodiment of its spirit, quite as much as through his 
far as we can judge, he had not any marked natural insight | individual self-reliance and natural abilities, that William IIL. 
into character to enable him to dispense with a prolonged| was enabled to conduct so long and so undespairingly his 
personal observation. If he never gave his unreserved con-| Very chequered contest with the power of France. ‘There 
fidence to persons unworthy of trust, the gap between this | was much in this Calvinistic tone of religious thought 
inner circle and the outer one of his general acquaintances | Which might under other circumstances have formed a strong 
was so great as to warrant the suspicion that he distrusted his | bond between William and the people he was destined ultimately 
own powers of insight too much to venture beyond the well-assured to govern. But the Calvinism of the Prince was cast in such a 
ground of a long-testing experience. If beyond this, as in the case mould as belonged to a statesman and a man of European 
of Shrewsbury, his sympathies were drawn towards individuals by | experience, while the Calvinism of England, which, in the person 
that almost physical instinct of intrinsic goodness of disposition | of the Protector Oliver, had presented an ideal, however imperfect, 
which sometimes is an incident of true nobility of character in the ' of a Christian governor, had degenerated, through the deteriorat- 
observer himself, his friendship was limited, and all real familiarity | ing influences of succeeding years, into a rabid antipathy 
was rendered impossible by a rooted, and too often well-founded, | to Romanism, and a narrow Church creed. The Calvinistic 
distrust. His wife, who might have told him something reliable, was , William had not missed the lessons of ‘Toleration which a European 
too young when she quitted her home for the Hague to have had the | platform of action had impressed on his great namesake William 
means of forming a correct judgment on men and measures. She | the Silent, while Calvinistic England was much more busied in 
must have seen them only from within one very narrow circle, just as | finding out inquisitorial tests and political disqualifications for 
her husband saw them too much from a more foreign point of view. | avowed or concealed “ Papists and Socinians,” than in applying to 
And if it is difficult even for an Englishman, who knows that the | the larger questions of the day the manly principles of public action 
heart of England was still substantially sound, notwithstanding _and private self-respect which may be deduced from that emphati- 
the wide-spread corruption, to regard the aspect of his country, cally personal religious system with which the name of Calvin 
politically and socially during these years, with anything but | has been associated. Thus, with similar religious dogmas, king and 
shame and disgust, what must have been the impression left on people had no common religious field of action, and that which 
the mind of a foreigner who regarded it chiefly in relation to its might have cemented their union, and covered a host of incon- 
foreign policy, and estimated its sense of national honour as it | gtuities on other points, became only practically a source of 
was presented through the actions of a Stuart King? Nor was discord, With an irreproachable orthodox system of divinity, 
it likely that William would stop to discriminate between those who William became in the eyes of the English zealots in practice 
perverted and abused the national sentiment, and that national little better than a Latitudinarian. 
sentiment as it might have been under nobler exponents. From, ‘The point as to the sincerity and truthfulness of William’s cha- 
his own position in early life, and indeed throughout life, William "acter is undoubtedly not one which can be settled quite satisfac- 
had learned to regard nations as indivisible units in the calculations torily or without some reserve. His conduct during the reigns 
of European policy, and to pronounce a judgment on them accord. | of his uncles Charles and James has been subjected to severe 
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criticism, and he has been accused of playing a selfishly ambitious 
and double part. Without going so far as to acquit him 
of all underhand intrigue and dissimulation, we may say that, 
considering the extraordinary difficulties of his position as son-in- 
Jaw to the heir to the Crown, and yet by his religious sympathies, 
if not by his political position, himself bound up with a cause to 
which his father-in-law had generally shown marked hostility, it 
tells in favour of the general truthfulness and honour of his char- 
acter that, with the loose views then and still held respecting the 
moral canons of diplomacy, there should be so little evidence against 
him of positive falsehood. During the reign of Charles II. it was 
his difficult part to endeavour to detach that king from a French 
alliance, by exhibiting himself in the most friendly light towards 
Charles personally, and yet at the same time not to alienate the 
Whig party in England, who on religious and political grounds 
syere his natural allies. He had to humour the King’s affection 
for the Duke of Monmouth by sedulous attentions to that prince 
in exile, and yet not to strengthen Monmouth’s pretensions to the 
succession to the Crown, to the detriment of his own wife's right 
and prospects. Ile had, at the beginning of the succeeding reign, 
the still more difficult task of guarding against the ruin of the 





party which supp yrted Monmouth’s pretensions, and which formed 
an important and active element in the Protestant forces of 

England, without aiding the Duke in the subversion of the | 
throne of James. ‘To have assisted Monmouth to his ends would | 
have been suicidal on William’s part, particularly at a time when 
William’s own wife stood in the position of heiress to the Crown. 
The manner in which William endeavoured to meet this dilemma 
seems to have been as follows. He complied at once with James’s 
requests for the return of the Scotch and English regiments which 
were in the Dutch service, and he accompanied this compliance 
with a private offer, through Bentinck, to come over himself and 
take a command in England against the Duke. Had he done so, 
he could by his influence have defeated the Duke’s projects, and 
by the moral and material position he would thus acquire, would 
have been able to compei the King to come to such terms with his 
subjects as might secure their liberties, and without degrading 
the Crown, protect James against his own wilfulness. ‘This the 
husband of the heiress to the Crown could alone do. It must be 
remembered also that after becoming a pensioner of France James 
had begun to exhibit airs of independence of the French King 
which inspired hopes that he might be won over to the anti- 
Gallican alliance. If James then could be reconciled with the dis- 
affected part of his subjects, there would be little danger of his 
being thrown back for support on the subsidies of France. But 
this loophole of escape from revolution was closed by James’s non- 








acceptance of the offer of William. The fitting out of the expedi- 
tion of Monmouth in a Dutch port might possibly have been pre- 
vented, notwithstanding the sympathies of Amsterdam with the 
Duke, if William bad not desired to present to James the danger | 
of his position in a tangible form. Its actual sailing appears 
to have been the work of the authorities of Amsterdam, who 


the perplexities which must attend the position and measures of any 
sovereign the basis of whose government is a successful revolution 
must be always very considerable, for however much disposed he 
may be to respect and guard the liberties of his new subjects, he must 
necessarily be the organ of settled order and lawful authority, 
and the occasions are rare indeed on which he can escape from 
the autocratic associations of such an office, and become the em- 
bodiment and exponent of the sympathies and aspirations of the 
governed masses. He may temper and compose the spirit of 
irregular liberty, but in so doing he must frequently also curb and 
oppose it. On the other hand, the very men whose resistance to 
the fallen dynasty laid the foundations of his present authority 
are usually, by the traditions of their party principles, rather the 
natural guardians of the liberties of the subject than the cham- 
pions of the Executive, however constitutional may be its course, 
just as the assertion of the Royal prerogative to some extent 
appears to be almost inseparable from the possession of the Royal 
office. Both William and the Whig leaders were called upon to 
break with the Past and accommodate themselves as they best 
could to the awkward and anomalous conditions of the Present, 
and both were consequently always in an uneasy and ill-defined 
relation to one another, which could hardly fail, whatever might 
be the individual characters of the persons concerned, to produce 
embarrassmentand discord. There was this additional complication, 
too, that William was more nearly bound up with the Whig party, 
by the fact that they had supported his personal pretensions to 
the Crown against the projects of the High Church and the Pro- 
testant Tories, which involved a Regency in the name of James, 
or the sole election of his wife to the throne. In William himself 
the love of power and impatience of external resistance to his 
plans, to which we have already adverted, and which must have 
always rendered it difficult for him to endure the criticism and 
delays of a popular system of government, were combined with a 
proud spirit which was always disposed to give way most when 
concession was asked rather than demanded, and optional instead of 
obligatory, and to comply and co-operate with those who had no 
ostensible claim on hiscompliance, rather than with those who might 
claim his favour by a sort of moral right. There can be little 
doubt that he fretted under the sense of owing his throne to any 
set of men, however eminent and deserving, and felt a temptation 
to employ his scarcely-reclaimed opponents in their stead, from the 
mere fact that with them he felt a greater freedom of will and 
action. This is probably the explanation of the calumnious 
reports cast against him by his enemies, and retailed in some of 
the gossiping and uncritical biographies of the present day, that he 
never forgave a personal service that had been rendered him, but 
always bore a grudge to his benefactor. ‘The name of Bentinck 
is sufficient to refute this statement in the gross and injurious 
form in which it is usually presented, but it is probably so far 
true that William found it more easy to forgive an injury than to 
sustain the weight of a personal obligation. 

Partly from some such considerations as those we have just 


besides their sympathies with Monmouth’s cause, might well | referred to, partly from a higher conception of his duties as 
wish to set up a rival against the House of Orange, in the | the King, not of one party, but of a whole nation, William 
prospect of his succession to the Government of England. Probably | was led to employ men whose principles and whose antece- 
William over-finessed in this instance, and the result of Sedgmoor | dents and convictions were Tory, if not Jacobite. By several 
fight, although he would gladly have prevented the conflict, | of these, as well as by not a few of those who boasted of the 











must have been a real relief to him. But the conduct of James, 
intoxicated by his victory, and in his self-delusion identifying the | 
abstinence of influential Englishmen from active support of the | 
personal interests of Monmouth with an indifference to the cause 

under cover of which the Duke put forward those interests, became 

at last such that there seemed to be no alternative between a revolu- 

tion which might ruin the prospects of the whole family, or the 

establishment of a despotic government in England, under the 

protectorate of France. ‘The birth of a Prince of Wales, 

besides severing the immediate personal interests of James and 

William, seemed to shut out conclusively the future possible 

accession of England to the cause of European independence. 

Then, urged by every consideration that could move a statesman, 

William resolved to carry out his former idea in another shape, 

and as he could no longer save the King, to save his wife’s rights, 

and protect Holland and Europe from a great impending 

danger. 

The result of the expedition of William to England was his 
election to the throne of that kingdom, nominally in conjunction | 
with his wife, but with the sole administration of the Government | 
in hisown hands ; and the new King found himself at once face to 
face with dangers and difficulties even greater than those which 
he had already successfully encountered. Independently of the dis- 
4ppointed reaction which is certain to follow such a great change, | 





name of Whig, but had been disappointed, either personally or 
politically, in the results of the Revolution, William was betrayed 
in a greater or less degree—the treachery varying from a friendly 
and deprecatory correspondence with the exiled Court of St. Ger- 
maing, to a disclosure of projected enterprises of William’s govern- 
ment which involved aloss of the lives of Englishmen and a lowering 
of the national honour. Can it be wondered at that, narrowed in his 
confidences by the uncompromising principles of a few and the 
treason of many, William fell back more and more on Holland 
and on Favouritism? The general national prejudice against 
Dutchmen, and the popular intolerance of the associations and 
friendships which he had formed under other circumstances, and 
which would naturally always be more to him than any mere 
English associations, seemed to William gross ingratitude on the 
part of those for whose deliverance he had done so much, and he 
felt authorized and even driven to protect the future position of 
those who encountered with him the storm of popular dislike 
against the consequences of their invidious eminence. ‘The very 
sense that what he was doing was perilous to himself and pre- 
judicial to his personal interests served only with a man of his 
temperament to render his proceedings more trenchant and reck- 
less; and the disclosure of the enormous grants made out of the 
forfeited lands in Ireland and the Crown lands elsewhere to his 
favourites and his mistress, scandalized even those who had been 
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the most uncompromising vindicators of his conduct. The dismissal | tunes and exile, Burnet and others who had personal opportu- 
of his Dutch Guards, which was wrung from him about the same nities of watching her closely strongly testify, and their evidence 
time, if it showed a great want of consideration on the part of is confirmed by the unaffected testimony of her own pen, 
Englishmen for the feelings of one to whom they owed so much, | In one of her letters to William, written while the latter was on 
and whose great merits they were compelled to admit, also de- | his Irish campaign, which have happily been preserved to us, there 
monstrated most painfully a want of comprehension as well as is a quiet reference to this mutually recognized feeling which 
adroitness in William himself in dealing with National sentiment. | speaks for itself. In acknowledging the news of the battle of the 
But for this, the dismissal of the Guards would never have been | Boyne Mary writes, “‘ He [Lord Nottingham] brought me your letter 
demanded, or would have been volunteered by the King himself | yesterday, and 1 could not hold, so he saw me cry, which I haye 
before the national desire assumed the form of a demand. But | hindered myself from before everybody till then that it was impos- 
William laboured under the delusion that national confidence and | sible; and this morning, when I heard the joyful news from Mr. 
sympathy could be commanded simply by the pursuit ofa noble line | Butler, I was in pain to know what was become of the late 
of policy, and by a general regard to justice and legality. He never | King, and durst not ask him; but when Lord Nottingham came, 
learnt how much more depends on a careful attention to little I did venture to do it, and I had the satisfaction to know he 
arts of personal demeanour and complaisance in trifles, and how | was safe. I kuow I need not beg you to let him be taken care of, 
by these social qualifications a bad man and an unprincipled for I am confident you will for your own sake ; yet add that to all 
king such as Charles II. may be able to achieve a popularity | your kindness, and for my sake, let people know you would have 
which was denied to himself. He was too proud to bend his mind | no hurt come to his person. Forgive me this.” Her strange and 
to such lower means of appealing to public sentiment, and he | seemingly unfeeling conduct when she first entered Whitehal} 
found some colour for his want of effort in this direction in his Palace after the flight of James, is explained by Burnet on her 
unfamiliarity with the English language, and his foreign education | own authority as a piece of over-acting on her part, in conse. 
and tastes. He was, in fact, the Coriolanus of English Kings in| quence of an intimation from William that if she seemed 
this respect, and thoroughly despised popular judgment. Nor were | melancholy people would think she disapproved of his expedi- 
his public services to Europe such as would recommend themselves j tion. A passage in one of her letters to her husband seems 
immediately or forcibly to the popular English mind. ‘To begin | to confirm this explanation :—‘‘I never did anything without 
with, though an experienced General, William was not a successful thinking, now, it may be, you are in the greatest dangers, 
one, and with consummate presence of mind and considerable mili- | and yet I must see company upon my set days; I must play 
tary skill, he could lay no claim to the character of a great military | twice a week; nay, I must laugh and talk, tho’ never so much 
genus. His struggle against the power of France, though persistent, | against my will: I believe I dissemble very ill to those who know 
andin theend toagreat degree successful, was not a brilliant one, and | me, at least ‘tis a great constraint to myself, yet I must 
was marked rather by the capacity of retrieving military disasters | endure it. All my notions are so wretched, and all I do 
than of exciting the popular enthusiasm by great victories.|so observed, that if I eat less, or speak less, or 
His very courage, though heroic in fact, had nothing of the look more grave, all is lost in the opinion of the 
romantic in its fashion, and the romantic and sentimental, after | world; so that I have this misery added to that of your ab- 
all, have the most powerful hold, next to the religious, over the | sence, and my fears of your dear person, that I must grin when 
popular mind. |my heart is ready to break, and talk when my heart is so op- 
William’s romance and William’s sentiment were confined to | pressed I can scarce breathe.” On one point the devotion of the 
and concentrated in two directions, his few intimate friends and | wife to the husband was sorely tried in the case of Mary, and 
his wife. With the former his coldness and his formal reserve alto- | her conduct here also has been looked upon as a proof of her 
gether disappeared, and he was the warm-hearted sympathizer and | coldness, if not coarseness of temperament. William, though 
unceremonious companion. Here the rebound of his character took | in reality her passionate devotion to him scarcely surpassed his 
place, and carried him to an excess in a direction quite opposite | deep rooted attachment to her, was an unfaithful husband, and 
to that of his ordinary self-restraint. His relations with his wife | though decorous in his indulgence in vice, did not conceal his 
were so peculiar that, even with our tolerably complete knowledge | faithlessness from his wife. As far as we know, she, true to her 
of the character of both husband and wife, it is difficult fully to | canon of never acknowledging to herself or in the eyes of the 
realize them. Mary Stuart, or, as she may be more distinctively | world an injury from her husband, ignored the matter, and 
called, Mary of Orange, was one of those self-suppressed characters | tolerated the mistress in her train. Whatever she may 
whose life is voluntarily sunk in that of another, and yet whose own | have felt in rhe secret heart, Mary had obliterated from her 
personal features well deserve aseparate recognition. Not possessed canon all rights of her own as against her husband, and sensitive 
of commanding abilities, and, though lively and affable, with no pre- | as her nature was in many points, it had also a certain matter- 
tensions to those brilliant drawing-room accomplishments which | of-fact uasentimentality which permitted her to weigh in the 
have made Frenchwomen the autocrats of a world of their own, Mary | balance conflicting feelings and duties where most women would 
possessed that most valuable quality, thorough good sense, in its have abandoned themselves unreservedly to natural impulses. If 
most refined and engaging form. Her perceptions were clear and | she complained to William, the public never heard the echo of her 
generally correct, her power of discrimination was unusually | remonstrance; and she combatted the rival influences of mistress 
keen, and her reasonableness was as marked as it is uncommon. | and favourites by a redoubled self-devotion to him, which was, 
But the great beauty of her character lay in the sweet and well- | there can be no doubt, one great ingredient in the bitterness of 
ordered harmony of her mind, in which there was room for no | his agony when she was taken from him by death. The key, 
disorder, except when its serenity was ruffled by the outbreaks of perhaps to her passive endurance in this extreme case, and of her 
one ruling passion,—her intense devotion to her husband, and | control of her natural emotion in the case of her filial responsibilities, 
resentment of any injury or affront to him. ‘This feeling con- layin the fact that the faintness of herimaginativeness in comparison 
trolled every thought and regulated every word and act of Mary. | with her practical good sense, except where her husband's safety was 
Admiration, a sense of protection, and a self-identifying sympathy | concerned, prevented her from exaggerating to her own mind 
were the main ingredients of this womanly devotion. ‘Ihe self- | the gravity of this conflict of duties, and enabled her to decide on 
sacrifice tendered by such a nature was intelligent and unobtrusive, | her proper line of action or inaction from a comparatively calm 
and before its influence the natural jealousies and most painful | survey of actual facts. Her untutored piety taught her that there 
circumstances of their relative positions vanished. She convinced | must bea right path which she might pursue, and having ascertained 
William that she had, with simple unconsciousness of any other | it to her own satisfaction, she performed her supposed duty with- 
possible course, renounced in his favour all the distinctive | out further misgivings, and perhaps even with little trouble of 
privileges and authority of her personal right to the Crown, and by mind. William, who did justice to her high qualities, observed to 
her eager self-identification with his cause she guarded him against Lord Shrewsbury when he left her as Regent during his absence, 
the self-reproach of having compelled her to sacrifice to him her | that she would know better how to suit the English people than 
secondary duties as a daughter. That she herself should escape | he did, and the result proved the truth of his judgment, for the 
reproach and calumny on this latter point was impossible, but | occasional glimpses which Englishmen had of the distinct regal 
when we remember the early age at which she lost sight of personality of Mary, added to the popularity which her pleasing 
her father and became part of the life of her husband, and the and courteous manners and her piety and charities as a woman had 
little tenderness which was ever exhibited by that father towards already secured, gave her a hold on their affection and devotion 
her, and still less towards him in whom her very existence was | which was never once shaken. 
wrapt up, we shall not be much inclined to estimate the offence} It would be doing injustice to the memory of William to esti- 
against family ties very highly. That there always remained a mate his humanity and clemency by such exceptional events as 
respectful and kindly consideration for her father in his misfor- | the massacre of Glencoe, which he certainly countenanced, if he 
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na 
did not expressly order it; or by his implacable resentment in the | 
case of a few individuals, such as Sir John Fenwick. He was not 
in himself either bloodthirsty or revengeful; he again and again 
moderated the severity of victorious retribution, and there are few | 
kings who have forgiven more often or more personal injuries | 
than he. But where his judgment or prejudices decided that | 
geverity was the course demanded from him, the iron discipline to | 
which he had subjected his own mind seemed to deaden for the | 
time any perception of cruelty and feeling of compassion. The | 
narrow and intoleraut enthusiasm of one section of the Scotch | 
people did not more offend his reason as a thinking man, 
than the ill-regulated imperium in imperio of the Clan 
system irritated and alarmed his sensibilities as a ruler. | 
He saw in the bloody retribution at Glencoe a fortunate 
blow and a necessary warning to this insubordinate spirit, 
and with this consideration the actual slaughter affected him very 
faintly, even when pressed on his attention by public outcry. In 
the case of individuals, if he were not convinced in his mind that | 
the individual was rather culpable than intrinsically criminal, he 
gaw no reason to interfere with the sword of justice, unless the 
individual and the occasion were alike unworthy of so grave an | 
act. In his forgiveness he was just and magnanimous rather than | 
generous and compassionate. 


| any special member of it. 


her natural weight in the scale of European nations. He who 
could achieve all this under such disadvantageous conditions, and 
in so brief a time, could not have been a bad man, and cannot be 
estimated as a wholly unsuccessful Ruler. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE CLERGY AND MR. HUXLEY. 
(TO THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your excellent correspondent Mr. Archer Gurney has 
remonstrated earnestly and pathetically with Mr. Huxley con- 


| cerning a sentence which he has pronounced on all clergymen who 
read the Fourth Commandment to their congregations. As I have 


very recently laid myself under fresh obligations to do that act, as 
I should perform it still if the Legislature or my ecclesiastical 
superiors were to excuse me from it, even, I hope, if it was pro- 
hibited, I am under this sentence as well as Mr. Gurney. And 
since, if it is a crime, it is a crime which each of us commits for 
himself, I agree with him that we ought individually to take the 
responsibility of it, and not to profit by the mean plea that the 
denunciation was intended for our class generally, rather than for 
But fully admitting this, I do not think 





Perhaps, after all, the defect in William’s nature, which lay at | it wise to go into Mr. Huxley's court, and ask for a mitigation of 
the bottom of his mal-adroitness in conciliating popular feeling, his decree, which was, no doubt, delivered with much thought and 
and of the unattractiveness of his demeanour, was his almost deliberation. I would not deprive him of his undoubted privilege 
absolute want of the faculty of imagination. Every one has felt as an English citizen and a man of science to call me a cheat 
ona consideration of his character that, whatever its merits, it | anda liar. I do not think my arguments or justifications would 
presented a most complete contrast to that of such a man as Sir | have the least effect upon him; probably they would be regarded as 
Philip Sidney ; and the contrast, if pushed into detail, would an aggravation of the offence. And in the meantime, he may have 
elucidate considerably the character of each. Sir Philip lived in an | done us a real benefit, which we should have lost if his language 
ideal world, apart from the hard and morally forbidding world of | bad been softer. It is good to be driven to ask One who (as we 
reality presented by that age, but which yet reflected a certain glow believe) knows our hearts better than Mr. Huxley, to search them 
of external beauty and romance over even this hard reality. Lut | and see whether there is falsehood in them, and to make them 
beyond this his life was purposeless and disappointing. This is true. Such an inquisition may acquit us in cases which 
Chivalry in its very essence. William, though high-minded and | lie would deem quite clear for condemnation; but it may 
armed with a noble purpose in life, was essentially unchivalrous. | detect prevarications of which he is not aware, it may hinder 
His energetic and unfaltering pursuit of a great end was not| us from transferring those prevarications from ourselves to the 
the realization of an imaginative ideal, but an act of reason! Book which bears stronger witness against them, than all other 
and duty and religious faith. Men and events presented books and interpreters of books together. 











themselves to his mind in their sober and unattractive 
reality. He could not conceive of and therefore was 
unable to appeal to that hidden world of sentiment and undefined 
emotion which underlies not only the individual mind, but the 
self-consciousness of a nation, and which from time to time, 
by its intervention, confounds the most careful calculations of 
events. He appealed only to bare facts and to cold reason and 
stern duty, while the nation was longing for a trumpet-call, 
however wildly blown, which might summon them away from the 
lower calculations of worldly wisdom to the higher enthusiasm of 
emotional loyalty and patriotism. Mary possessed the instincts of a 
woman to supply partially the want of imagination which was com- 
mon to herself and her husband, but which in his masculine nature 


And though I doubt the expediency of trying to influence the 


' mind of Mr. Huxley in our favour, though I fancy we shall save 


much expense of time and temper if we let his judgment go by 
default against us, I thank Mr. Gurney most heartily for warn- 
ing us that we have no right whatever to retaliate. We are 


‘bound by a much higher law than any law of conventional 


courtesy not to accuse him, or even to suspect him of falsehood 
and insincerity. Let us frankly and for ever surrender all such 
privileges to those who desire them. Mr. Huxley has put forth 


some general doctrines on the subject of Toleration which have 


was the source of much of that forbidding and sometimes almost | 


brutal moroseness of demeanour which deprived him of the love of 


his people, though it could not wholly rob him of their scarcely | 
| should be treated with a tenderness and a reverence of which the 


self-acknowledged admiration and reliance. The same mental 
peculiarity which made him despise poetry and literature, which 
recognized the fine arts only in their stiffest and most realistic 


startled liberal people. I confess if I believed only in a State I should 
hold those doctrines to be incontrovertible. ‘To deal with overt acts 
is the business of a State, to crush whatever tends to them its 
policy. Since I believe not only in a State, but also in a Church, 
I hold that all the internal conflicts of belief and unbelief from 
which outward acts proceed are more sacred than they are, and 


statesman knows nothing. All persecution I should deem lawful if 


‘there were only an external kingdom, if there were not a king- 


developments, which delighted in a stately uniformity of courts | 


and walks and avenues, that left nothing to the imagination 
and, like his own policy, was impressive rather than attractive to 
the common mind, crippled his endeavours to reconstitute English 
society and consolidate the English Constitution, and made him, 
with all his acknowledged merits, an unpopular king. 

Yet with all his drawbacks, moral and intellectual, William was 
not only a high-minded and able statesman, but essentially a 
noble man. Insensibly, under the influence of his high purpose 
and persevering faith in its realization, the general standard, as 
distinct from that of individuals and courtiers, was elevated from 
the degradation of the preceding period ; and the first symptoms 
of a future amendment in political morals appeared in the 
attention excited by acts of corruption. Corruption was still 
dominant, but it was recognized in its true colours. ‘There was great 
mismanagement in the processes of government, but the ends 
of the administration were no longer evil. ‘here was still a 
struggle between Prerogative and Constitutional Rights, but it 


dom over the spirits of men. ‘lo those who think that there is, 
persecution becomes equally a folly and a sin. Persecution of 
men for believing in Christ was necessary for their purification 


once, may be necessary again; persecution of men for not believing 


in Him is a frantic act of rebellion against Him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. D. Maurice. 





(To THe Epitor or THe “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am, perhaps, naturally of a sceptical turn of mind, and I 
find my unbelief oftener increased than removed by the attempts 


‘now and then made by gentlemen of the clerical profession to 


‘Was a misunderstanding between purposes equally praiseworthy, | 


and no longer a conflict against selfish misrule and a low-toned 
despotism. The Ruler was not loved, but he was respected, and 


defend their position from the attacks of men of science. Such is 
the effect of your correspondent, Archer Gurney’s reply in last 
week's Spectator to a remark made by Professor Huxley in the 
Contemporary Review, the remark referred to implying a charge 
of insincerity in the “clergy” when reading the Fourth Com- 
mandment. 

Your correspondent answers the charge by giving an explana- 
tion of the meaning attached by himself and brother clergymen 
to word ‘“‘day” in the Scripture narrative of the Creation, the 


Rev. A. Gurney himself, with many others, “ holding that the six 
if England was uneasy and dissatisfied at home, she bad regained | days mean eras of indiscriminate length,” while ‘* another body of 
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the clergy believe that the six days may, indeed, be literal days, 
and that they refer only to a work of restoration and recreation.” 

Now this does appear to me to be using the words in a “non- 
natural sense,” and I therefore fail to see how this explanation at 
all improves their position ; moreover, it seems to common under- 
standings like my own to sacrifice the trustworthiness of Bible 
narrative not only of this, but other events. 

I read the Mosaic account of the beginning of the world in 
language which appears to me to convey the writer’s meaning as 
clearly as language can do, and now because the knowledge of 
the present century has shown this account to be inconsistent 
with facts, I am to suppose this language open to a widely 
different construction. 

May I, then, ask our clerical teachers, if the words “ day and 
night,” ‘‘ morning and evening,” are not to be literally inter- 
preted, what becomes of the reason or ground on which the Fourth 
Commandment is based and every seventh ‘day ” kept holy ?—I 
am, &c., AN ENQUIRER. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE *“ SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—I am glad to see Professor Huxley’s startling article at 
length noticed, and noticed in the Spectator, and even those who 
** cannot quiet their own consciences ” in the matter of the Fourth 
Commandment by either of Mr. Gurney’s interpretations, will 
readily thank him for his generous pleading against the ‘* exacer- 
bation of the febrile symptoms ” on both sides of the discussion. 

But, excepting the exacerbation, who will be bold enough to 
say that Mr. Huxley is not really and substantially on the right 
side? ‘Take in mind the chronology printed “ by authority” in 
our Bibles, the natural meaning of the words of the Bible, and the 
interpretation of the latter enforced in the Homily on “ ‘The Place 
and Time of Prayer,” and surely and simply the assertion is, that 
about 5,874 years ago God began the creation on a Sunday ; that 
He worked on till Friday, and then rested (as if fatigued ?) on the 
Saturday, and bade us rest on the same day. Those who believe 
this, and none but they, have any real quarrel with Professor 
Huxley’s strictures. But there is another point connected with our 
use of the Fourth Commandment which deserves notice as well as 
the point noticed by the Professor, viz., ‘‘ Sunday after Sunday, in 
innumerable churches,” we read out God’s plain direction to keep 
the Saturday holy, just in the same common-sense way that we 
read out His direction not to commit adultery, and the people in 
the innumerable churches pray to God in the same common-sense 
way to incline their hearts to keep both of these laws! To say 
in explanation that Saturday is Sunday, as our Homily doth vainly 
talk, is to talk like the Homily; and to pretend to reason that 
because we are bid to keep holy Saturday, we therefore are bound 
not to keep it, and to keep another day, is the same as if a man 
were to argue that because he is bid not to commit adultery, there- 
fore he is bound to keep a mistress. 

Similar remarks might be made about the non-naturalness and 
unreality of the Second and Fifth Commandments. We openly 
violate and defy the former (notwithstanding the Homily which 
reasserts it); and no living father or mother that ever grieved 
over a good child’s grave believes the latter. How many Huxleys 
will it take to teach our “ guides” that in this matter we “ fall 
below the moral standard of the much abused Jesuit” ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. G. Carrot. 

St. Bride’s, Dublin. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—In the discussion that is now going on as to whether 
children should or should not receive religious instruction, 1 think 
there may possibly be some interest in a letter written nearly 
seventy years ago (1803) on the same subject. Of course, the 
opinion expressed would only hold good as regards schools where 
the school is, as it often is, the sole religious instructor. The 
object of the letter, which is addressed to the writer's sister, is to 
justify Paley for having used reason to support revelation, instead 
of accepting revelation without the exercise of reason, but I have 
omitted all the notice of his book :— 

“Friday, March 24th, 1803.—In the education of children, it is the 
undoubted duty of every parent or guardian to educate them in, and 
prejudice them in favour of, that religion which they themselves believe 
to be true, but it is no less their duty to instruct them when their judg- 
ment is matured in the ground of that faith, and the reasonableness of 
those doctrines which they have before taught them to profess and 
revere, Without this, all merit which could render us fit objects for the 
exercise of the redeeming love would be done away, the spirit of our 
religion would be lost ; it would then stand no higher than the supersti- 
tious adoration of a monkey. Modern philosophers and the moral 
theologians have laid down a new rule for our conduct in this matter, 


Sr. 
| which they set forth as a discovery of this enlightened age. Instead of 
| the ‘ Train up a child in the way he should go,’ we have maxims of this 
| purport, ‘Let your children grow up without religious prejudices. all 
| human opinions are liable to error, take care, therefore that you do not 
| bias their minds towards what you may consider right, and then they 
| will doubtless choose out for themselves with judgment pure and uncor- 

rupted “the good.”’ I will not inquire what may be expected to be the 
| state of such if they die before they have found this treasure, but is it 
| to be expected that they ever should find it? Is it likely that the Evil 
| One will, after so long undisturbed possession, relinquish his power, or 
that the All-Efficient Reason will atonce subdue him? We need not 
| hesitate a moment to determine,—we may judge from the violence of 
these combats, even when we have all the assistance of superstition, ag 
| they are pleased to call inculcated religion, and which they allow to be a 

most powerful engine. I need not go farther to show you that I do not 
| consider this as sound doctrine, but let us take care lest in too hastily avoid- 
| ing it we fall into another no less dangerous extreme,—let us not forbid 
| those who may be supposed capable, with the assistance of God, to 
|examine and determine the truth of their religion. Had this been 
| prevented formerly, I should not now be a member of our pure Church, 
| for which privilege I hope ever to bave a proper regard and gratitude ; 
| nor should I have been reading this day a defence of it made by the 

proper application of the human faculties to judge of things divine.” 
| Then follows the notice of Paley.—I am, Sir, &c., EK. G. T. F. 

ON THE PERSIAN PUSS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) 

| Srr,—I am inclined to think from many valuable notices on the 
| subject that you have a due appreciation of that domestic blessing, 
| the Cat. Will you kindly allow me a few words on the vexed 
| question of the deaf and blue-eyed alluded to in your last issue? 
I believe there is no connection between blue eyes and deafness 
| beyond that of their both being attributes of the Persian Cat. 
This race, which is to be known also by its beautiful silky, white 
fur, apparently loses its hearing when transferred to our climate; 
for there is no reason to think that it is deafinitsown. I never 
saw or heard of any cat, save this particular kind, that was either 
blue-eyed or deaf, and they all are both. The half or quarter- 
Persians are sometimes deaf with one eye blue and the other green ; 
or not deaf, though still with dissimilar eyes. But whatever they 
may be in these respects, they are uniformly fascinating, —far 
sweeter-natured than the Angoras, far furrier than the English, 
cats.—I am, Sir, &c., FELISE. 











POETRY. 
——>—_—- 
FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 
To Christ the Reconciler, 
Who died that man might say, 
‘‘ Great God, thy will be done!” 
I raise my psalm to-day. 


Only a God could know 
The Godhead’s secret will, 
Only a Man could feel 
Temptation’s mastering thrill. 


Only a God could open 
Backward the gates of Death, 
Only a man could show us 
Life ends not with the breath. 


Only a man could suffer 
Beneath God's holy laws, 
Only a God could pardon, — 

Loosing effect from cause. 


Only to man can Prayer, 
The gift of gifts, be given ; 

Only a God could promise 
A listening ear in Heaven. 


Only a man could tremble 
At Death’s deliv’ring blow, 
Only a God could govern 


As Thou art governing now. W. 





BOOKS. 
a ae 
DR. ECKARDT’S LIVONIA.* 
(FIRST NOTICE, 
Dr. Ecxarpt, the author of the volume before us, is the man 
who has done most to render a knowledge of cotemporary Russia 
accessible to the general public. Himself a Livonian by birth, he 











| J. Eckardt. 


* Jungrussisch und Altlividindisch ; Politische und Culturgeschichtliche Aufsdtze. Vou 
Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1871. 
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es the conscientious spirit of a German intellect with the in- 
stinctive intimacy with his subject to be acquired only by prac- 
tical experience. In a series of volumes, all of high interest, 
he has treated with singular lucidity prominent questions and 
events connected with the Russia of our day, but none of these 
productions surpasses the present work in the importance of its 
contents. We have here a narrative as succinct as it is critical of 
the influences which have been at play in making the reign 
of the present Czar eventful for the internal development of 
Russia, and we also have here an account to be found 
nowhere else of the condition of Galicia as derived from 
personal inspection. The volume is calculated to rivet at- 
tention, for while the subject-matter is weighty, the style is free 
from heaviness. The book falls into two parts, as is indicated 
by the title, the first and most important portion comprising 


combin 


a history of the present reign, an elaborate account of Ilerzen, | 


and the narrative of a journey through Galicia; the second giving 
curious historical records of Livonia and Livonians before the in- 


corporation of the principality with Russia. Interesting as the | 


latter portion is, we shall confine our notice to the former section, 
hoping that what space will allow us to give may induce the reader 
to go for farther information to the volume. 

In an essay headed “The New Russian Era,” Dr. Eckardt has 
sought to furnish not merely an account of the * great reforms 
that must render memorable the reign of Alexander II. for all 
time, but also the key to the contradiction which apparently exists 
between this spirit and the system of repression which has prevailed 
since 1863 in the internal policy of Russia.” The change which came 
over the face of Russia on the accession of Alexander was that of a 
magic transformation. The only thing like it was the instan- 
taneous change wrought in the aspect of Rome on the accession 
of Pio Nono after the torpid reign of his predecessor. As Dr. 
Eckhardt says, the present generation has no knowledge of the 
peculiar leaden weight that pressed on all during the closing years 


of that dread Czar Nicholas, growing more and more morose, less | 


and less accessible, morbidly impatient of the slightest contra- 
diction, the incarnation of autocratic gloom and _ irritability 
smarting under the galling sense of weakness revealed by defeat. 
The Crimean war proved the needle which, pricking the heart of 
the self-deemed divinity, made him crumble into the dust of | 


| public opinion of his country as its intellectual dictator, lost of 
' a sudden all power, simply from his inflexible disregard of national 
sentiment and his persistence in going against it on a critical 
political emergency. For Herzen and those who were one with 
him an historical basis was a thing of wind. They were of a 
school that recognized only absolute axioms and humanitarian 
conditions, and decried every basis above that of sheer materialism. 
It is from them that have sprung the Nihilists, the men who 
cynically ridicule everything spiritual, and of whom ‘Tourguenieff 
has drawn so wonderful a picture in his tale called Fathers and Sons. 
On the 13th February, 1855, Nicholas died, as he had lived, the 
victim of his inordinate self-will. In defiance of the wishes of his 
medical advisers, the ailing Czar had encountered the chilling 
blasts of an intense winter atmosphere to be present at a military 
| manceuvre. He came back with an inflammation of the lungs, which 
quickly terminated fatally. His successor, thirty-seven years of age, 
had, like everyone, been made to cower before him in obscurity ; 
but nevertheless the bitter experience of events that could not be 
hidden had taught him much, and though the exigencies of the 
| State did not allow of immediate organic reforms, he yet soon 
| gained popularity with a public feverishly desirous of better 
| things. Obnoxious officials were dismissed and a general relaxa- 
tion of the stringent police system ensued in a degree to create en- 
| thusiasm. It was in May that Herzen, in his paper, Avlokol, printed 
in London, addressed to the Emperor a letter which produced a pro- 
found sensation, from its truly burning fervour. It at once made of 
the refugee the tribune of the people, and raised him at one stroke 
_ to an authority which, Dr. Eckardt quite rightly says, is impos- 
sible to define. From that moment the Av/okol became the organ 
of public opinion. In spite of an Argus-eyed executive, it circu- 
| lated clandestinely everywhere. At the Nishni Nowgorod fair, 
| 1859, the police seized a bale of 100,000 copies. It penetrated to 
| the Emperor himself, and nothing seemed to be beyond the know- 
| ledge of its editor. ‘The most secret pigeon-holes of official 
muniments were somehow accessible to the inscrutable organ, 
| which revealed, issue after issue, all the mysteries of the great 
| Russian Executive. ‘There is nothing more curious on record than 
| the circulation and perplexing omniscience of this clandestine 
| journal, printed thousands of miles away from Russia. 
The Emperor's Government was fairly carried along by the 


| 








mortality, and at the same time punctured the imposthume of a | popular tide, and the aspect of Russia became wholly changed. A 
vast illusion. The break-down of the Russian military power in | perfectly feverish movement for reform pervaded all classes, which 
the field—that force which was the core of the Emperor's system, | specially showed itself by a wholesale establishment of voluntary 


the cherished apple of his eye—instantaneously acted as the 
removal of the weight that had pressed down on the public mind, 
and was immediately attended by an exhibition of universal discon- 
tent and criticism under the very eyes of Nicholas which was extra- 
ordinary. It was then that Herzen began his publications in Lon- 
don, while in Moscow a manuscript journal circulated in numberless 
copies, which entered even the Emperor's palace. ‘The opposition 
then already could be distinguished into three distinct fractions. 
First came the discontented Moscow aristocracy, animated with oli- 
garchical tendencies and outraged at Nicholas’s autocratic self-in- 
flation, a party rather of malcontents than of Liberals, who them- 
selves were divided into two categories that deserve notice. Not- 
withstanding the jealous watch against the introduction of revolu- 
tionary literature, German philosophy had penetrated the Moscow 
University, and Schelling had become a favourite amongst the 
students. Out of his study two schools arose. The one, with the 
spirit of exaggeration peculiar to the German Romanticists, con- 
tracted a special passion for whatever seemed national and indigen- 
ous. It made a studied show of adopting Russian fashions, and in 
singular contradiction to its origin in philosophy, it manifested an 
intensified orthodoxy in ritual, because the old Russian religious 
sentiment resided specially in those Old Believers all of whom are 
in the peasant class, and who, as a religious body, are simply Non- 
Jurors, men who would not follow Peter I. in his course of European- 
izing reform. It is curious that this party, which has now grown 


| Sunday-schools for popular education. Emancipated ladies, ardent 
students, and professors learned in the most advanced theories, 
combined to promote such schools, which soon became so many 
lodges for the propagation of revolutionary ideas. The wildest 
| doctrines prevailed in the Universities, which, now no longer re- 
| stricted to 300 students, as in Nicholas’s time, counted them by 
thousands, and in January, 1862, there ensued a collision with 
official authority which proved a turning-point in the tide of 
change. The students at St. Petersburg rebelled against regula- 
tions decreed by the Minister of Instruction, Admiral Putjiitin, 
| who as a military martinet closed the University. A riot ensued, 
the Grand Duke Constantine himself tried in vain to pacify 
the young men, and after a violent encounter with the 
| Gendarmerie, an agreement was formally come to between 
| the Minister and the students which was accepted by the 
latter as a settlement. Nevertheless, in the night the police 
| seized and threw into the dungeons of the fortress the students 
| who had trusted to the Minister’s assurances, while the Uni- 
| versity was occupied by soldiery. ‘Tremendous excitement followed 
| this unwarrantable act of treachery, everyone threw the blame of 
such measures on his neighbour, and the Government, unwilling to 
recede, yet afraid to go on, contented itself by a change of men, 
| without any material improvement in the public condition. It was 
| at this period that the Revolutionists proceeded to the disastrous 
step of incendiarism. In May, 1862, lurid fires, day after day, 











politically into a formidable and revolutionary one, was looked on burned in St. Petersburg one great public building after the other, 
with indifference in its beginnings by the shortsighted police of ‘The glare of these criminal conflagrations flashed fear into the 
Nicholas. ‘lhe second school consisted of men who, after Schelling | beart of the country. Repressive measures were instituted, and 
and Hegel, had taken to French Socialist teachings, and under such | the police, now vigorously set in motion and supported by public 
influence contracted views all the more levelling and uncompromis- | opinion, soon made surprising discoveries. ‘Two Counts Rostowzow, 
ing as they were developed by friction with their Nationalist and | sons of the Emperor's first aide-de-camp, were convicted of corre- 
Slavophile comrades, who rapidly, like the High Churchmen in this | spondence with Herzen for his journal, while it was discovered 
country, intensified their original dispositions, and stiffened them- | that the clandestine and seditious journal, the Welikoruss, was 
selves into the rigidest formalisms of Byzantine thought. ‘The | printed actually in the presses of the staff officers of the Imperial 
foremost man of this radical school was Herzen, a leveller of | Guard. 

the purest water, who did indeed preach the Russian communal; ‘The reaction against Radicalism thus inaugurated was soon 
institution as the political form for future society, but only as an | rendered irresistible by an untoward event, the futile insurrection 
expression of Communism, and who, after ruling for a while the ) which broke out in January, 1863, in Poland and Lithuania. Herzen, 
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who already had lost influence by his language in regard to the in- | his hands in foolish surprise at the confutation he reads 
cendiaries, now, true to his abstract revolutionary notions, took up | there. ‘The two ladies (rather young and pretty) are look. 
the cause of this insurrection as an effort in behalf of a cardinal | ing on with a certain feminine hero-worship at the vic. 
principle. But for Russians there was a thing which spoke much | torious artist’s performance; but the boys whose ‘ Book of 
more forcibly, the sense of national pride. The rising in Lithuania Nonsense’ led to this cclaircissement, and who must heartily 
involved the historical title to that province as a Russian one, an have enjoyed the scene, are unfortunately not included jn 
issue not of liberal principles, but of Russian position. This view the sketch. The old gentleman, however, will go down to 
was vigorously asserted by one who, nearly as great a master of | posterity as the very type of thick-headed credulity and self. 
the pen as Herzen, spoke a language infinitely more intelligible to | opinionated tenacity,—the kind of man who builds so firm 
the masses. Michel Katkoff had originally been in politics of the structure of belief on a petty coincidence that one is quite 
oligarchical party. He had as such begun by writing in deprecia- aghast to consider the materials of which unswerving British faith 
tion of the communal system and of specific Russian institutions. |ismade. Certainly, there was far more sense in Mr. Lear's nonsense 
But now he came out as the mouthpiece of intense nationalism. He | than in that old gentleman’s dogged sense; and again, there was 
denounced Herzen as a renegade to his country and his kin, and more nonsense in his sense than in Mr. Lear's nonsense. Indeed, he 
the denunciation was responded to universally. Herzen became a | is in every respect so instructive an old gentleman that we almost 
name of the past, and Katkoff rose to the head of a party which | feel disposed to think of him as created for the purpose of standing 
was aggressive without and coercive within, the cardinal prin- in a kind of “ pre-established harmony” with Mr. Lear's book,— 
ciple of its code being the ruthless Russification of all provinces ‘as a sort of embodied proof of the danger of making nonsense out 
within the Empire, and the forcible bringing within the precincts | of sense by laying too much emphasis upon it, and, comparatively 
of Holy Russia all Slavonic populations. The Government | at least, of the wisdom of turning sense into nonsense, 

threw itself into the arms of this party which offered a com-| And this, Mr. Lear, in his ‘ Nonsense Botany’ at least, has 
pact national support against an insurrection and the threatened | done most efficiently. Nonsense is a result of the elasticity of 
interference of foreign Powers in the domestic concerns of | the mind, a rebound from sense. If the old gentleman had had 
the Empire. It was Katkoff’s influence that mainly effected any elasticity of mind, instead of dwelling so morbidly on the 
Murawjew’s mission to Wilna; and it was Katkoff who after- | fact that ‘ Lear’ is an anagram on ‘ Karl,’ he might have observed 
wards induced the Government to entrust the regulation of the | that Lear is also an anagram on Real, and that in that manner it 
land tenures in Lithuania and Poland to the commission presided | could just as well be proved that Lear was the ‘ real’ author, 
over by Miljutin, the most furious of Panslavists, who con- | as that the author was Edward an Earl. Mr. Lear has this elas- 
fiscated Polish properties, and decreed that in Lithuania only those | ticity of mind. He cannot see the grand Latin names attached to 
of the orthodox faith should be allowed to retain landed estates. all the delicate little plants, such as, for instance, Potentilla frigida, 
Nor has the ascendancy of this party been shaken by subsequent | Campanula excisa, Azalea procumbens, and the rest,—without at 
events; for although the personal character of the Czar is disposed | once being carried away by the impulse to make our rather arti- 
to mildness, the process of forcible Russification that has been in- | ficial and grandiloquent science see the absurd side of its own 
augurated imposes consequences from which it would be possible to | pedantry, and accordingly in his Nonsense Botany he draws us 
escape only by a complete change of policy. Fora moment, in 1866, | the most delightful pictures of plants, only a little more artificial 
after the attempt on the Czar’s life, there seemed a probability of than the real, and gives us the most exquisite scientific names for 
such a turn; but the hope proved illusory, and at present there is | them. Thus we have the Stwnnia Dinnerbellia, a hanging Campanula 
still being pursued in Lithuania and adjoining provinces a system | of gigantic size, with the tongue ready to give out a tremendous 
which forcibly necessitates a course of intense repression, and can | peal ; the Sophtsluggia glutinosa, a flabby Arum ; the Arthbroomia 
only be carried out by the enlistment of those political elements | rigida, a very stiff Goat’s-beard, with a perfect besom at the top ; 











which find their expression in the Moscow journals and General | 
Fadejew’s publications,— elements that aim at large incorporations 
and would squeeze within the compass of the Czar’s dominions 
very considerable annexations. Whether this policy can 
really be carried successfully through is a question of grave | 
interest. So far as the issue depends on any resistance within | 
the compass of the Slavonic body, it can only be sought in 
the population in the Polish provinces. If there be a political 
future still in store for Poland, then its germ must be in Galicia. | 
The desire to study on the spot the conditions in that interesting 
but little-visited province made Dr. Eckardt travel through it, | 
and on a future occasion we shall revert to the valuable portion of | 
his book which contains his experiences on this head. | 








MR. LEAR’S NEW NONSENSE.* 

Mr. LEAR commences his new book of nonsense with an amusing 
account of the obstinacy of a fellow-traveller some few years ago 
on the line between London and Guildford, who had taken it into 
his head that there was no such artist in existence as Edward 
Lear, and that the real author of the Book of Nonsense was the 
late Earl of Derby, which he proved (after a fashion) by pointing 
out to his fellow-travellers that ‘ Lear’ was only an anagram on 
‘Earl,’ and as the late Earl’s Christian name was Edward, 
‘ Edward Lear’ was a mere tacit confession by the noble author | 
of his responsibility for allthis fun. A lady in the carriage objected | 
that some friends of hers told her they knew Mr. Lear. “* Quite | 
a mistake! Completely a mistake,’ said the old gentleman, turn- | 
ing rather angry at the contradiction. ‘Iam well aware of what 

Iam saying. I can inform you no such a person as Edward Lear 

exists.’ Hitherto I had kept silence, but as my hat was, as wellas | 
my handkerchief and stick, largely marked inside with my name, | 
and as I happened to have in my pocket several letters 
addressed to me, the temptation was too great to resist, so flashing 
all these articles at once on my would-be extinguisher’s attention, 
I speedily reduced him to silence.” Let us add that Mr. Lear has | 
taken his revenge on the old gentleman by drawing him, in | 
caricature, on the cover and above the introduction, as engaged | 
in peering into the inside of Mr. Lear’s hat and lifting up | 





London: 
| 


* More Nonsense: Pictwres, Rhymes, Botany, dc. By Edward Lear. 


Robert John Bush, 


the Enkoopia Chickabiddia, a kind of monster double anemone, with 
a coop of hen and chickens in its calyx; the Jinglia Tinkettlia, a 
species of river-flag flowering in a bunch of kettle-shaped blossoms ; 
and best ofall, perhaps, the Nastycreechia Krorluppia, a vegetable 
Mercury’s wand, precisely resembling a thoroughly stripped branch 
of a shrub all covered with caterpillars. It is impossible to give 
any conception of the infinite fun in these ‘ Nonsense Botany’ 
pictures,—we have mentioned but a few,—without seeing them; 
but certainly they, with their admirably chosen names, are delight- 
ful specimens of the purest nonsense, such nonsense as Mrs. Elliot 
had in view when she said :— 
“Sense may be all true and right, 
But Nonsense, thou art exquisite !” 


It takes only sense to appreciate sense, but it takes sense, and 


| something more, a power of joyous rebellion against sense, —of vital 
' rebound from it,—to appreciate true nonsense. 


The power of non- 
sense is given only to those who, having sufficient fundamental 
sense to feel the extremely narrow limits of all sensible thinking, 
have enough quicksilver in the heels of their mind to feel also the 
charm of a free gallop into the impossible. Humour and wit deal 
also with the incongruous, but keep mostly within the bounds of 
the possible, dwelling on the paradoxes of feeling and thought and 
speech which actually present themselves in real life. But the 
very charm of Nonsense consists in the joyous defiance of possi- 
bility, —and of children’s nonsense in the defiance of possibility in 
modes easily intelligible to children. No one has ever succeeded 
better in such nonsense than Mr. Lear, and we regard his ‘ Non- 
sense Botany’ as the climax of even his efforts. ‘There is a touch 
of subtlety about it which, without rendering it in the least degree 
obscure to childish apprehension, will give a freshness of flavour 
to their enjoyment. 

The new Rhymes and their illustrations are also, for the most 
part, very good, though we fancy there is a certain decline in the 
perorations of these rhymes, as compared with those of our old 
friend the first Book of Nonsense. It is difficult to find anything 
here quite as good as,— 

“ There was a young person of Norway, 
Who casually sat in a door-way; 
When the door squeezed her flat, 
She cried out, ‘ What of that ?’ 
That courageous young person of Norway ;” 
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{ volume, that he has not been disappointed. Better than a novel, 
«There was a young person of Sweden, | even when it comes from such a masterly hand as Mr. Kingsley’s, 
Who went by s slow train to Weedon ; | is this fresh and vigorous description of life, the life of nature and 

nape stage soto aga — | of men, as it is seen under singularly favourable conditions by an 

But th ‘aght she would go back to Sweden.” | observer who has eyes keenly appreciative of beauty, and that 

Perbaps the following is as good as any in the new volume :— | happy art, seemingly 80 easy, really 80 difficult of attainment, of 
“There was a young person whose history giving to others clearly intelligible pictures of what he sees. Such 

Was always considered a mystery ; | word-pictures Mr. Kingsley paints better than almost any man, 

She sat in a ditch, although no one knew which, |—not so gorgeous, if the comparison may be allowed, as Mr. 

| Ruskin’s, but, to our fancy «at least, clearer and more 


And composed a small treatise on history.” 
The third line, and the picture of this very self-complacent femme ‘definite. In Westward Ho! for instance, there are scenes— 


savante composing by the light of a very gorgeous setting sun ina and here, it must be remembered, elaborated by study not 
ditch,—whereof it is quite certain that nobody could possibly tell of nature, but of books—which fix themselves indelibly in 
which it is,—are quite up to the high level of Mr. Lear's best | the memory. There is the forest scene, for instance, when the 
nonsense. But as we said, there is too much iendency to neglig- jaguar seizes one of the deserters from Amyas’s troop ; or the scene 
ence about the winds-up, which is a very critical point in these | oy the mountain road wheu the Englishmen surprise the Spaniards 
rhymes. ‘Take this, for instance, which opens remarkably en as they drive along their Indian slaves. Now, Mr. Kingsley has 

seen what he describes and writes while the memory is still fresh. 
| How successful he is may be judged from the fact that fully one- 
Which pleased that old person in grey.” oe these two oe is a up of a of — “ 

ie : . | kindof writing with which, in most cases, one is easily satisfied, an 

eS en Se re 6 See yet that one en with fresh and undiminished od to the end, 


ness between the tinge of dismay and the action taken thereon, | e : ‘ é ; pcg 
which is not the sort of want of consecutiveness that the higher) Mr. Kingsley confines himself in the main to one island, ‘Trini- 


Nonsense demands. The true line of direction in which Mr. Lear's | dad. A short sketch of his voyage out, with the tale of what he 

excellent nonsense-opening produces itself, is more nearly, we take | saw, Gulf-weed and flying fish, among other things ; . highly 

it, this,— | picturesque chapter, entitled * Down the Islands, : with 

‘She said, ‘Surely this gloom is a shadow of doom!’ | flying glimpses of various islands amoung the Lesser Autilles, of 

And rent her apparel of grey.” which Antigua, St. Kitt’s, and Guadaloupe are the best known; a 

Again, Mr. Lear is a little too much disposed to verbal nonsense, | historical sketch of Trinidad from the day (July 31, 1499) when 

which is, we admit, not unfrequently a success with children, but | it was discovered by Columbus till its conquest by England in 

depends for its success entirely on the private intelligence between | 1797 ; these oueapy somewhat less than a half of the first volume, 

the inventor and the children tu whom it is confided. This non-| #24 the rest of his o_o Mr. Kingsley devotes, as he wisely 

sense therefore is not a sufficiently generalized kind of nonsense: devoted his time—it did not exceed in all the three months of 

for public use, and should be kept in the secret department of the | absence which the law allows to a beneficed clergyman—to the 

nonsense-producer. ‘Take this, for instauce :— beautiful island which he had elected to visit. We have no doubt 

“There was an old person of Ware, that in every point of view he was right. What he has given us 

Who rode on the back of a bear: | is ten times better than would have been the hasty sketches, 

When they askea, ‘ Does it trot ?’ he said, ‘Certainly not! | necessarily confined to the chief towns and their immediate neigh- 

Hive a Meggeiben Siggeinen Sart” bourhoods, which would have been the result of burried journey- 

We don't say that Mr. Lear was wrong in revealing this rhyme | ings from island to island, even had this been otherwise 

to his young friends, with great show of mysterious intelligence 43 | possible. Nor are we at all sorry that his choice fell on 

to the import of the terms, but we do say it is not public noasense, | 'fyjnidad. In Jamaica, which seems to have the first 

—it is merely not sense, which is very different. So, again, with | ¢jaim on the attention of the English traveller, there are 

this rhyme :— cineres dolosi which Mr. Kingsley, who has a way of putting down 

“There was an old man of Cashmere, | his foot somewhat emphatically, might stir into flame. As it is, 

bdr ns faa pa i | we feel ourselves in almost every case heartily in accord with our 

And perceived two fat ducks of Cashmere.” | author, who, of course, as any reader who knows him will Suppose, 

We couldn't laugh at that without a previous initiation, even if, aay aside pretty frequently from his business of painting nature 

it did not contain the manufactured word ‘scroobious.’ It may |‘? deliver himself of shrewd, keen judgments about men and 
have taken very well with children whose minds were prepared by | things. ; ; i ’ 

mysterious hints to receive it, but in relation to the public opinion| In attempting to give such extracts as may justify our praise 

of children it is too near the mere negative of sense to do Mr. | the difficulty is to select. But here are some passages out of 

Lear credit. We should say the same of a good many of the| What is one of the most striking chapters, “‘The High Woods,” 

First, we have ‘The Cacao Plantation,” which is in the out- 


skirts of the primeval forest :— 
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“ There was an old person in grey, 
Whose feelings were tinged with dismay ; 
She purchased two parrots, and fed them with carrots, 





descriptions of the alphabetic pictures, such as,— 
“The Rural Runcible Raven, 
Who wore a white wig and flew away 
With the carpet-broom ;” 


‘Imagine an orchard of nut-trees, with very large long leaves. Each 
tree is trained to a single stem. Among them, especially near the 
—or path, grow plants of the common hothouse Datura, its long white 

, ee . | flowers perfuming all the air, They have been planted as landmarks, 
“Tho Fizzgiggious Fish, | to prevent the young Cacao-trees being cut over when the weeds are 


Who always walked about upon stilts, 
Because he had no legs.” 

Verbal nonsense is dangerous ground, and at all events requires 
the aid of living humour of manner, and a good mutual under- | 
standing between the teller and those to whom it is confided, to 
carry it off at all. | 

On the whole, however, this book is a delightful addition to the 
capital nonsense Mr. Lear has furnished for us in such abundance, 
and the ‘* Nonsense Botany” is nonsense and something more, true 
humour as well. If sufficient attention were devoted to the edit- 
ing of the rhymes, we submit that several of them might be greatly | 
improved in a new edition. Good nonsense requires either 
inspiration or a good deal of musing to produce it. 


MR. CHARLES KINGSLEY’'S “ AT LAST.” * 
Tue reader who takes up Mr. Kingsley’s book in the expectation, 
not unwarranted by the title, that he is about to enjoy another 
novel like !Vestward Ho! will find himself deceived; but will 
scarcely hesitate to own, when he reaches the end of the second 








_* At Last: a Christmas in the West Indies, By Charles Kingsley. With Illustra- 
tions. In 2 y¥ London: Macmillan and Co. 1871. | 


| cleared. Among them, too, at some twenty yards apart, are the stems 


of a tree looking much like an ash, save that it is inclined to throw 
out broad spurs, like a Ceiba. You look up, and see that they are Bois 
immortelles, fifty or sixty feet high, one blaze of vermilion against the 
blue sky. Those who have stood under a Lombardy poplar in early 
spring, and looked up at its buds and twigs, showing like pink coral 
against the blue sky, and have felt the beauty of the sight, can imagine 


'faintly—but only faintly—the beauty of these ‘Madres de Cacao,’ 


Cacao-mothers, as they call them here, because their shade is supposed 
to shelter the Cacao-trees, while the dew collected by their leaves keeps 
the ground below always damp. I turned my dazzled eyes down again, 
and looked into the delicious darkness under the bushes. The ground 


| was brown with fallen leaves, or green with ferns; and here and there 


a slant ray of sunlight pierced through the shade, and flashed on the 


| brown leaves, and on a grey stem, and on a crimson jewel which hung 


on the stem—and there, again, on a bright orange one; and as my eye 
became accustomed to the darkness, I saw that the stems and larger 
boughs far away into the wood were dotted with pods, crimson, or yellow, 
or green, of the size and shape of a small hand closed with the fingers 
straight out. They were the Cacao-pods, full of what are called at 
home coco-nibs. And there lay a heap of them, looking like a heap 
of gay flowers; and by them sat their brown owner, picking them to 
pieces and laying the seeds to dry on a cloth.” 


On one point we must contradict Mr. Kingsley. He says that 
few educated people in England know that the cocoa-nuts and the 
cocoa are the products of different trees. The writer of this 
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review put the question to a class of thirteen young boys, and 
found that seven of them knew. But here are the “ high woods ” 
themselves :— 

“ My first feeling on entering the high woods was helplessness, con- 
fusion, awe, all but terror. One is afraid at first to venture in fifty 
yards. Without a compass or the landmark of some opening to or from 
which he can look, a man must be lost in the first ten minutes, such a 
sameness is thore in the infinite variety. That sameness and variety 








make it impossible to give any general sketch of a forest. Onco 
inside, ‘ you cannot see the wood for the trees.’ You can only wander 
on as far as you dare, letting each object impress itself on your mind as 
it may, and carrying away a confused recollection of innumerable per- 
pendicular lines, all straining upwards, in fierce competition, towards tho 
light-food far above; and next of a green cloud, or rather mist, which 
hovers round your head, and rises, thickening and thickening to an 
unknown height. The upward lines are of every possible thickness, and 
of almost every possible hue; what leayes they bear, being for the most 
part on the tips of the twigs, give a scattered, mist-like appearance to 
the under-foliage. For the first moment, therefore, the forest seems 
more open than an English wood. But try to walk through it, and ten 
steps undeceive you. Around your knees sre probably Mamures, with 
creeping stems and fan-shaped leaves, something like those of a young 
coco-nut palm. You try to brush through them, and are caught up 
instantly by a string or wire belonging to some other plant. You look 
up and round: and then you find that the air is full of wires—that you 
are hung up in a network of fine branches belonging to half-a-dozen 
different sorts of young trees, and intertwined with as many different 
species of slender creepers. You thought at your first glance among the 
tree-stems that you were looking through open air; you find that you 
are looking through a labyrinth of wire-rigging, and must use the cut- 
lass right and left at every five steps...... Look here at a fresh 
wonder. Away in front of us a smooth grey pillar glistens on high. 
You can see neither the top nor the bottom of it. But its colour, and its 
perfectly cylindrical shape, tell you what it is—a glorious Palmiste; one 
of those queens of the forest which you saw standing in the fields; with 
its capital buried in the green cloud and its base buried in that bank of 
green-velvet plumes, which you must skirt carefully round, for they are 
a prickly dwarf palm, called here Black Roseau. Close to it rises another 
pillar, as straight ane smooth, but one-fourth of the diameter—a giant's 

valking-cane. Its head, too, is inthe greencloud. But near are two or 
three younger ones only forty or fifty feet high, and you see their deli- 
cate feather heads, and are told that they are Manacques; the slender 
nymphs which attend upon the forest queen, as beautiful, though not as 
grand, as she. The land slopes down fast now. You are tramping 
through stiff mud, and those Roseaux are a sign of water. There isa 
stream or gully near: and now for the first time you can see clear sun- 
shine through the stems; and see, too, something of the bank of foliage 
on the other side of the brook. You catch sight, it may be, of the head 
of a tree aloft, blazing with golden trumpet-flowers, which is a Poui; 
and of another lower one covered with hoar-frost, perhaps a Croton ; and 
of another, a giant covered with purple tassels. That is an Angelim. 
Another giant overtops even him. His dark glossy leaves toss off sheets 
of silver light as they flicker in the breeze; for it blows hard aloft out- 
side while you are in stifling calm. That is a Balata. And what is that 
on high ?—twenty or thirty square yards of rich crimson a hundred feet 
above the ground, The flowers may belong to the tree itself. 1t may 
be a Mountain-mangrove, which I have never seen in flower; but take 
the glasses and decide. No. The flowers belong toa liane. The ‘ wonder- 
ful’ Prince of Wales's feather has taken possession of the head of a 
huge Mombin, and tiled it all over with crimson combs which crawl out 
to the ends of the branches, and dangle twenty or thirty feet down, wav- 
ing and leaping in the breeze. And over all blazes the cloudless blue.” 
In speaking of one of the sights which ‘Trinidad has to show, a 
thing commonly reckoned among the ‘‘ wonders of the world,” 
Mr. Kingsley makes some remarks which strike us as being very 
much to the point, and as turning the tables on certain materialist 
theorizers with considerable effect :— 

“ Tf any average educated person were asked—Which seemed to him 
more wonderful, that a hen’s egg should always produce a chicken, or 
that it should now and then produce asparrow or a duckling ?—can it 
be doubted what answer he would give? or that it would be the wrong 
answer ? What answer, again, would he make to the question—Which is 
more wonderful, that dwarfs and giants--7.e., people under four feet six 
or over six feet six—should be exceedingly rare ?—or that the human 
race is not of all possible heights from three inches to thirty feet? Can 
it be doubted that in this case, as in the last, the wrong answer would be 
given? He would defend himself, probably, if he had a smattering of 
science, by saying that experience teaches us that Nature works by 
‘invariable laws ;’ by which he would mean, usually unbroken customs ; 
and that he has, therefore, a right to be astonished if they are broken. 
But he would be wrong. The just cause of astonishment is, that the laws 
are, on the whole, invariable; that the customs are so seldom broken ; 
that sun and moon, plants and animals, grains of dust and vesicles of 
vapour, are not perpetually committing some vagary or other, and mak- 
ing as great fools of themselves as human beings are wont todo. Hap- 
pily for the existence of the universe, they do not. But how, and still 
more why, things in general behave so respectably and loyally, is a won- 
der which is either utterly inexplicable, or explicable, I hold, only on the 
old theory that they obey Some One—whom we obey toa very limited 
extent indeed. Not that this latter theory gets rid of the perpetual and 
omnipresent element of wondrousness. If matter alone exists, it is a won- 
der and a mystery how it obeys itself. If A Spirit exists, it is a wonder 
and a mystery how He makes matter obey Him. All that the scientitic 
man can do is, to confess the presence of mystery all day long; and to 
live in that wholesome and calm attitude of wonder which we call awe 


‘ 
and reverence; that so he may be delivered from the unwholesome and 





passionate fits of wonder which we call astonishment, the child of ignor- 
So will he. 
| 


ance and fear, and the parent of rasiiness and superstition. 
for seizing new facts, whenever | 






keep his mind in the itude most fit for seiz 
they are presented to | 





m. So he will be able, y 


hen he doubts of a new | 


fact, to examine himself whether he doubts it on just grounds whether 
his doubt may not proceed from mere self-conceit, because the fact doeg 
not suit his preconceived theories ; whether it may not proceed from an 
even lower passion, which he shares (being human) with the mogt 
uneducated; namely, from dread of the two great bogies, Novelty ang 
Size” 

We have left ourselves small space to notice many matters ip 
these volumes to which we would gladly have directed our 
readers’ attention. One thing we are especially glad to 
observe, the emphatic approval which our author gives to 
the way in which Trinidad manages the matter of the ‘* Coolies,” 
It is highly satisfactory to know, for the question practically in. 
volves the prosperity of all English communities in the tropics, 
that the diflicult affair of ‘‘ the immigration of labour” can be 
managed honestly and justly, can be made to serve the best ip- 
terests both of the race which imports and of that which is 
imported. If the practices which have been denounced in 
Demerara and in Queensland were the rule, there would be no 
alternative to putting down the whole business with a strong 
hand, and, as a not very distant consequence, leaving the islands 
to the negro. Happily Trinidad seems to have solved the pro. 
blem. Other matters, among which is especially noticeable a very 
interesting account of “*Obeah,” the great Negro superstition, 
we shall recommend our readers to search out for themselves in 
these fascinating volumes. 





ATLANTIC ESSAYS.* 
‘“Thnzopore PARKER somewhere says (borrowing the phrase 
fromm what Dr. Johnson said of Scotland) that in America every- 
one gets a mouthful of education, but scarcely any one a full 
‘This is the first sentence of Mr. Iigginson’s volume of 
Believing 


meal.” 
essays, and the key-note to a good deal of the book. 
firmly that in the undeveloped powers of America lies hid, as the 
statue in the block of marble, ‘‘the vision of the world and all 
the wonder that will be,” the author lifts up his voice for greater 
facilities of liberal education, education that will recognize the 
study of beauty in literature and art as being to the full as im- 
portant as the more obviously necessary sphere of knowledge to 
which he sees danger of American perceptions being narrowed. 
No better instance, perhaps, could be given of the artistic perfec- 
tion to which cultivated Americans can attain than the author's 
own writings, the style of which, in the Adlantic Essays at least, 
ischarming. It is more like that of Wendell Holmes than any 
other, but it has a dash and a freedom, never losing command over 
itself, which can scarcely be found in the writings of the Autocrat, 
and which is well described by the author himself in the capital 
paper called ‘ Literature as an Art ”:— 

“Style is capable of something more than smoothness and clearness ; 

you see this something more when you turn from Prescott to Motley, for 
instance; there is a new quality in every page,—it has become alive. 
Freshness is poruaps the best word to describe this additional element ; 
it isa style that has blood in it.” 
In this same paper, which is a really first-rate discussion of 
the necessity of regarding literature as an art, the votaries of 
which must, if they would excel, serve an apprenticeship, just as 
they would to music or painting, there are some valuable re- 
marks on the use and abuse of slang, which has of late become so 
common in almost all classes of literature :— 

“The habit of expression,” Mr. Higginson says, “in a cultivated per- 
son matures with his life; but when a man has had much life and 
very little expression, he is confused by his own thoughts, and does not 
know how much to attempt or how to discriminate. When such a per- 
son falls on honest slang, it is usually a relief, for then he uses language 
which is fresh and real to him; whereas such phrases in a cultivated 
person usually indicate mere laziness and mental undress. Indeed, 
almost all slang is like parched corn, and should be served up hot, or 
else not at all.” 

Later on comes the remark that,— 


“Provided an author says something noticeable, and obeys the 
ordinary rules of grammar and spelling, his immediate public asks little 
more; and if he attempts more, it is an even chance that it lands him 
away from favour. Indeed, within the last few years it has come to be 
a sign of infinite humour to dispense with even these few rules, and 


spell as badly as possible.” 

This sort of attempt at fun has indeed become too common. In 
the first and the best recent things of the kind, the YVellow- 
plush Papers, the Ballads of Policeman X., and the Biglow 
’apers, the bad grammar and spelling were merely the vehicle 
of what was good and humorous in itself, and since the days 
of those productions blunders in writing and spelling have 
been used, with a few brilliant exceptions, as disguises the 
extravagance of which is expected to carry off what is in itself 
neither good nor humorous. There is ample proof in the 


* Atluntic Essays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. London: Triibner and Co 
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tinct 
Atlantic Essays that the writer is well acquainted with English | American race is developing a finer organization than the State 
literature, and this being so, we are at a loss to understand one or | from which it sprang,—is destined to be more sensitive to art, as 


two remarks which he makes. 
we find it stated that, ‘it is not just to say, as some one has said, 
that our language has not in this generation produced a love-song, 


| 


In ‘‘ Americanism in Literature ” | well as more abundant in nervous energy... . . Grant that it is 


the worthy mission of the current British literature to render style 
clear, simple, and convincing, it may yet be the mission of 


for it has produced Browning.” Now Mr. Browning certainly has | Americans to take that style and make it beautiful.” This shows 
written a few love-songs, and very good love-songs, but it is | a great deal of confidence in the literary future of America, but 
surely not in these that his forte lies; and we venture to think | if the author’s enthusiasm has the effect of making others of his 


that other living a ithors have written many love-songs of merit 
equal to these. Elsewhere it is asked, ‘* Who now dares delineate 
a lover except with good-natured, pitying sarcasm, as in David 
Copperfield or Pend nnis?” Surely Mr. Higginson cannot have 
read Disraeli’s /Zenrictta Temple or Lord Lyttou’s Zanoni. Again, 
after an enumeration of modern writers, Mr. Higginson asks, 
‘‘ Where among al! these delineations is there a woman who walks 
the earth like a goddess? Where is the incessu patuit dea, or 
Homer's 67% yuvaixav? Among recent writers, George Sand alone 
has dared even to attempt such a thing.” Have we not Romola? 
and the lady at first sight of whom Henry Esmond exclaimed, ** O 
dea certe ! ” 

If the fragment of a historical novel called *“ A Charge 
with Prince Rupert” is a fair specimen of Mr. Higginson’s 
own style as a writer of romance, he must rank very high 
among the followers of that branch of literature. 
splendid swing in this which seems to carry one away, as one 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


the second order, is its verbiage and superfluity of matter. 


There is a, 


reads, with the gay Cavaliers as they ride from Oxford to 


Chinnor and sweep their way back through the Puritan dragoons, 


—a vividness of description and a power of hitting off aj} 


portrait in a few happy touches which are rare gifts. These 
faculties are shown also in ** The Puritan Minister,” a sketch of 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth century, which is both instruc- 
tiveand amusing. In this it is well pointed out, without any 
attempt at glorification of the Puritans, that to their energy and 


countrymen write as well as he has done, we shall not quarrel 
with it. 


DEPUTY GODIN'S SOCIAL REFORMS.* 
Tue great defect of this book, as of so many French writings of 
The 
author, who appears to have laboured sincerely and with entire fel- 
low-feeling for the amelioration of the condition of his workmen, over- 
Joads an interesting and instructive account of himself and his 
achievements with quasi-philosophical observations on Fourierism, 
St. Simonism, and other social theories that would have been much 
better left in the limbo of failure to which they have long been con- 
signed by practical men. He boasts indeed of having raised the 
first work palace, in spite of the obstacles which new ideas always 
encounter. Ile has made the preparations needed for ‘integral 
association ” among men, whatever that may mean, and has brought 
together ‘‘ the elements which ought to combine for the equitable 
repartition of the fruits of production,—between labour, capacity, 
and capital.” Can one imagine Sir Titus Salt, Mr. Akroyd, 
Alderman Waterlow, or any of the builders of our work palaces 
talking or writing in such astrain? But M. Godin, now Deputy 
in the French Chamber, has been an enthusiast from infancy. 


‘* When sitting from the age of eight to ten on the bench of the 
village school, surrounded by a hundred and forty children, 


uprightness much of the subsequent success of America was due. | 


The illustrations of the times introduced are exceedingly good. 
Here is a specimen of a funeral sermon described in immortal verse 
by Mr. John Calf, of Newbury :— 
“On Sabbath-day he went his way, 

\s he was used to do, 

God's house unto, that they might know 

What he had for to shew ; 

God's holy will he must fulfil, 

or it was his desire 

For to declare a sermon rare, 

Concerning Madame Fryer.” 
Later on is quoted a story told by Increase Mather and his son 
Cotton of a town “where two very eminent ministers were only 
allowed £30 per annum, and the God who will not be mocked 
made them louse £500 worth of cattle that year.” ‘This, we sup- 
pose, refers to the town, not the ministers, though at first sight it 
seems doubtful. The Puritan ministers of this date appear to 
have been much exercised in the matter of taking to themselves a 
fitting wife, and the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, in 1691, re- 
garded this as so important a crisis that he wooed the Widow 
Avery in a written discourse, still to be seen in manuscript, 
arranged under twelve different heads, one of which treats of the 
prospect of his valuable life being preserved longer by her care. 
The discourse also contains an offer to put her already-existing 
children ‘*out of the way,” if necessary, which is somewhat 
startling. However, the Widow Avery seems to have had patience 
to read this strange minister’s wooing, and discernment to perceive 
his worth through its volume, for they were married and lived 
happily ever afterwards. It is a pity that Mr. Trollope did not 
know of this when he wrote the monograph on different methods 


heaped one upon another in a poisoned air, and passing their 
time in play under the ferule of the master, instead of getting 
regular and profitable instruction, it often occurred to me that 


better methods might be adopted, and that I possibly was destined 


to be a teacher. But then auother thought would arise, that I 


| must devote myself to manual arts, in which I could give a great 
| example to the world.” ‘This ambitious thought was pretty well 


for a delicate child that had to begin working at a forge at the 


| age of eleven, and M. Godin represents it as a curious psycho- 


logical fact, which was repeated in every phase of his life, and 
exhibited an intuitive perception on his part of the line of duty 
that was cut out for him, and that in which he was destined to 
succeed. On quitting his father’s country forge, young Godiu 


sought employment and better knowledge of his craft among the 


of courtship contained in one of his later novels; it might have | 


been a valuable hint to young men in doubt as to the best way of 
proposing. 

**On an Old Latin Text-Book,” the last of the Atlantic Essays, 
is one of the best. ‘There is a playful pathos in the opening 
reminiscences of school days which calls to mind some of the 
Roundabout Papers of Mr. Thackeray, whose works Mr. Higginson 
has evidently studied, and on them in some degree, but with no 
servility of imitation, modelled his own style. ‘This essay is an 
excellent plea for the retaining of classics as a study in the schools 
of America. It is remarked, as it seems to us with great justice, 
that the classic writings are best calculated first to amuse a boy’s 
imagination, and make him look upon his lessons as things worth 
own sake. ‘The boy * is poetic, but it is accord- 
definition, ‘simple, sensuous, passionate ;’ the 
wssic, it is the youth only who is romantic.” An¢ 


learning for thei 
ing to Milton's 
boy’s poetry is ¢ 
so Mr. Higgins 
fulfilment of | 


| were too often the result of this severe discipline. 


| 


, upholds the study of classics as necessary to the | 
‘‘most cherished conviction that this Anglo- | et Cie. Bruxelles : Oflice de Publicite. 


workmen of the towns, whom he expected to find acting upon 
well-considered principles of scientific development. Hard daily 
labour from five in the morning till eight at night soon dissipated 
his illusions, and exhibited artizan life as little better than that of 
the beast of burden. Even then, in the midst of poverty and 
misery, he encouraged himself with the hope of being able 
some day to ameliorate the condition of workmen and to 
raise labour from its degradation. The question of wages was 
‘‘in a state of anarchy; there was no rule of equity in the divi- 


‘sion of the fruits of labour ; supply and demand were the economic 


rule, without bowels or heart, which, when I had accomplished a 
task that brought exaggerated profits to the master, left mea 
salary insufficient for my wants, while, on the other hand, labour 
that was not very profitable to the contractor brought me higher 
pay. I believed in justice, but saw it nowhere in application. 
Was humanity condemned to gain a glimpse of the just and the 
good and never make a rational use of it? Several yeare of this 
kind of existence and much reflection gave me confidence at length 
to start in business myself unaided and alone.” M. Godin’s 
business, the manufacture of iron stoves, prospered. He gathered 
workmen round him, and became what he calls *‘ un chef d’indus- 
trie,” or, as the Euglish euphuism has it, an employer of labour. 
The business was toilsome, and the long days of eleven, twelve, 
even thirteen hours’ duration was little better than slavery. The 
practice of the trade was to break the day into thirds or fourths, 
with intervals of an hour or half an hour for rest and food. 
When a workman was behind time in the shop he lost pay for the 
section of the day he had broken into, so that not unfrequently it 
would happen that a man lost the third of a day’s wage for 
being a few minutes too late. Bad feeling, disputes, strike 
M. Godin 
abolished the old system in his workshop, and engaged his 


* Solutions Sociales. Par M. Godin, Foudateur du Familistere de Guise, Chet 
d' Industrie en France et en Belgique. 1871. Paris: A le Chevalier and Guillaumin 
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men literally by the hour and introduced piece-work, which, |and the law, here his organs, to quarrel even if the rights of 
from the flourish of fine phrases with which he accompanies his | the commoners returned to their original nothingness. How much 
statement of the fact, he appears to think was a grand discovery. | reason rather for thankfulness that they, once his serfs or vassals, 
Equally wonderful is his plan of paying his men in sections, the should ever have shared in his dominions! The magnitude of the 
wages of a fortnight being distributed every Tuesday and Friday operations effected in virtue of a bad polity and ignorance of 
severally to four different sets of men, in order to save them from history is at last beginning to be appreciated. Perhaps when it ig 
that temptation to be jolly which springs from the general posses- fully conceived, it will be seen that there have been at work in all 
sion of money. Fines are levied in the workshop for infraction of | English history few deeper and more searching influences than this, 


the rules, and the basis of a fund for the sick is thus laid. A | The Conquest itself has been scarcely more important as a social 


savings’-bank is established, and every encouragement given to force than these inclosures. Indeed, it was felt chiefly in so far 
the men to amass a little capital. The first three chapters of the | as it facilitated them. The Reformation left the grosser part of the 
volume before us refer to what our readers we think will care most | people intact; the spiritually-minded alone were deeply affected, 
to know. The sixteen which follow, consisting of more than four |The Statutes of Mertou and Westminster may count for more 
hundred pages, the author might well have left to other hands. | than the Bill of Rights in a history of English society; and the 
His opinions on democracy, communism, association, public | rapid inclosures seriously begun in the reign of George IL., and 
morality, pauperism, and many other branches of social philosophy | absorbing 7,660,413 statute acres between 1710 and 1867, made 
possess no further interest than that which they derive from his dints in the face of the country such as are surpassed 
application of them in practice. The history of this is to be foundin| by the effects of uo other social agency with which we are 
the twentieth chapter, which gives a history of the “‘ Social Palace,” | acquainted. The liquidation or dissolution of the primitive agri- 
A lithographic print gives the observer | cultural communities of this country is not completed, and we 


or Fumilistere, of Guise. 
a bird's-eye view of this imposing structure, or series of structures. | may hope that the remnant of the work will be accomplished less 
ruthlessly. Do what Parliament may, however, it cannot retrieve 


The factory is of enormous size, and contains foundries, warehouses, | 
rooms for designing, moulding, enamelling and carpentry, besides | the past. Precious servitudes of the poor have been bartered 
counting-houses. These stand on one side of the river Oise, on the | away. ‘There are towns to breathe pure air within five miles of 


other are three vast edifices, four to five stories high, flanked by | which one must plunge deeply into trespasses ; the royal parks but 


smaller buildings, which make up the social palace. ‘I'hey contain | partially fill the gap; and the English land system has received a 
lodgings for 1,200 to 1,500 persons, the rooms being ten feet high or | bad set, out of which only a strong wrench can bring it. We might 
not all have been living in ‘* power, peace, pleasantness, or length 


thereabouts, and wide in proportion. In addition, there are schools, | 

a theatre, a café, billiard-room, baths and washhouses, gymnasium, | of days,” had the commons been spared or more wisely divided ; 
a nursery and “ pouponnat,” where, if the picture may be trusted, | but there might have been less pauperism and a population less 
the children are as happy as French children always seem to be. | dense. 

There are shops, too, for provisions, a bakery, ‘‘ boucherie,” and| We do not pass a pound of theory off with a pennyworth of 
grocery ; stables, coach-houses, and poultry-yards, not to omit the | fact. We but recapitulate that which reflection and inquiry 
gasometer. The formation of this magnificent establishment Si l eantinen. Before the commons were parcelled out, there existed 
flects infinite credit upon M. Godin, who has taken especial nel, potent and well-understood checks on the overgrowth of popula- 
that due attention shall be paid to cleanliness, ventilation, and those | tion. Most of the rural poor were then proprietors, not, indeed, 
natural laws of health which men often show so much reluctance | of the directum dominium, but of a substantial usus. This truth is 
to adopt. The lovers of sweet repose will rejoice to learn that| too often forgotten. How rarely is it recollected that it is only 
fleas are not permitted to live in the Familistére. ‘* After the first | in very modern times that England came to be peopled by persons 
winter of occupation,” says the author, “ fleas made a rapid appear- | totally devoid of proprietorial rights! Our present condition is 
ance, beginning in the bedrooms of stranger workmen. In eight | chiefly the work of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Our 
days they were gone. A powder made of coal-tar mixed with 





| present artificial state—artificial, whether Lord Derby or Mr. 
sawdust was sprinkled for two or three days in the courtyards and | Bright is right as to the number of landowners—is most modern. 
at the foot of the ventilating shafts, and the enemies of man’s Long after the destruction of the bulk of our yeomen, and 
repose were scattered.” the diminution of small holdings during the French wars, the 
All the details of this wonderful place are given in M. Godin’s| mass of the people were to all intents and purposes pro- 
book, but it is wearisome in the extreme to read them. Whatcan| prietors. If they did not own the entire dominium, neither did the 
exceed the priggishness—we know of no better term—of the | lord of the manor. If they were not the owners of the fee-simple, 
following passage :— still they were possessed of some claims over the land. The 
“ The social palace must create for all, the means of an easy, economical, | pertinent circumstance is, that far into the eighteenth century 
and progressive life ; it must give to the lodging and to all the institu-| and into this century England was inhabited by persons 
tions a character calculated to accomplish the primordial laws: for pre- | who, whether freeholders, or copyholders, or cotters, or resi- 

serving and sustaining human life; for the development and progress | oa 2 ‘ - 
of human life; for the equilibrium and harmony of human life; in order dents in towns possessing rights of common, owned proprie- 
to open to all the ways of Right, of Duty, and of Justice.” torial rights over the soil, and that the present homeless character 
After a page or two more that would astonish even Mr. Ruskin, | of the bulk of the people came to pass within living memory. 
the object of the builder of a model lodging-house is said to be, | Even if the labourers were not really occupiers of the soil with 
To seek as model in everything the True, the Good, the Well- | fixity of tenure, estover, turbary, pasturage, rights of common 
being, the Beautiful, the Just.” | appurtenant, appendant, or in gross, were valuable and substan- 
Ah! M. Godin, we like your practice better than your precepts, | tial qualities, and the ownership of some or any of them—and 
and would rather go to Guise and look over your establishment | we know that some of them might be held without connection 
than read through your book once more. | with any land—severed the hind cf those days as much from the 
ey {hind of our day as he is severed from a tiller of the Pays du 
A CHAPTER OF AGRICULTURAL HISTORY.* | Waes. In the light of a sound polity, this partnership was 
often a salutary circumstance. All the partners had a plain 





Tx history of the Inclosure of the Commons of England “4 4 | intelligible standard whereby to regulate their lives. Families 
Let us quote two pertinent passages which | us: be shaped to fit the laud or usus at their disposal. Too 


history of errors. 

ie > Se Pee hy ‘ els : oa : 
briefly sum up the causes of these Crrors : , The Common Law | many for the land, too many to live. No part in the 
prefers arable land before all others,” says Lord Coke. This was agricultural communities, no part in life. The sequence was 
the doctrine which, interpreted by landlords and gross-minded | 9:14.44 and most clear. All could understand that pitiless 


economists, made war against all open spaces. Copyholders, logic. Now, it is a matter of history that countries the 











said Lord Denman, “ received permission to cultivate for their 
own benefit, and, on certain conditions of service, certain portions 
of the lord’s land. ‘That compact included the right of common 
on the lord’s land.” ‘This was the historical theory or fiction 
which hallowed the war of extermination. The lord of the manor 
had given and the lord of the manor took, and the objects of 
his generosity could not complain if he withdrew his heneticence. 
His was the major and primitive interest, the root from which all 
the others sprang. The commoners were the creatures of 
his bounty, and it was not for them, said the landlord, 





* Six Essays on Commons’ Preservation. London: Sampson Low. 


| population of which has been greatly dependent for sustenance 
on the soil have been rarely troubled with pauperism, and a 
Jortiori, this would hold good of smaller communities the precise 
means of which were still more visible. But all cannot under- 
stand the dependence of wages on capital, an abstraction about 
the extent and nature of which even experts, not to say the unin- 
itiated, areinterminably disputing. ‘hen, too, the prudence of one 
in such a situation told most speedily and visibly to his individual 
benefit. Now, a man’s individual hand is palsied by the thought 
that labour as he may, the imprudence of others may efface all 
itraces of his forethought. ‘Telling a labourer to contract the 
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size of his family is telling him to swim hard in order that another | may be readily divided; and indeed the right to insist on a 
man, not necessarily he, may reach the shore. If there were then division or sale of a common-property would appear to have been 
no historical evidence, we should unhesitatingly conclude that a part and parcel of the common-law of Scotland. ‘I'he Court of 
tem which indicated in figures the exact number of vacancies Session apportioned the land among the adjacent proprietors. At 
or berths could not but bea salutary check on population. In- this moment, no common-ground is appropriated in Scotland to 
deed, Tusser, in his rhymed arguments for inclosures, expressly recreation or allotments for the poor. The landowners get all, 
states that a leading recommendation of inclosures was their and in certain instances the owner of the barony once received 
tendency to augment population. When the ‘‘monetary economy” | 4 bonus of one-fourth. The results of that system have been 
get in, there was no longer the same motive for employing many ruthless, as may be guessed. The present writer recollects 
labourers. ‘There was, with the change from pasture to arable listening to a Scotch farmer pouring forth his treasured wrath 
Jand, a great release of manual labour. It is painfully perceptible | at the spoliation of what he held to be his birthright. Bleak 
in the literature and statistics of the times. An Act of the reign _ was the hill to which he pointed with indignation, and little 
of Henry II. put the matter in a striking point of view. “ Where, to be prized, thought the on-looker, were the saffron-coloured 
formerly, two hundred men supported themselves by honest labour | swamps which hung on the hill flanks, or the thin, rugged, 
are now only to be seen two or three shepherds.” Throughout the seamy soil through which the rocks protruded. But his father's 
reign of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Parliament and the pulpit cattle had fed there, and he perhaps had cut turf in the few 
thundered against ‘‘inclosers, graziers, and rent-raisers.” Some green dells, and it had in the past been ‘our hill,” and it 


of Latimer’s sermons are stinging leading articles against in- was aloss to him not measured by guineas to be obliged to look 





} 


closures. The amount of net profit had become the chief object over a wire fence or a whinstone dyke at what had once been 
f landlords, no longer caring to support a train of retainers. | virtually his. And thus it always is. The common people, with 
it was, therefore, immaterial whether or not there was grown a_ their pertinacious memory for great wrongs, would a believe 
large quantity of corn. Enough for them if their profits or rents | that the lords were the entire owners of the commons. In 1549 
jielded them a larger income than formerly. But what was im- they revolted, in order to overthrow the fences set up by these 
material to the landlord was most vital to the tiller of the soil. ‘‘unmerciful men,” those Ahabs, as Bernard Gilpin called 
Wheat rose in price. Starvation ensued. It cannot but strike | the inclosers of his time. And now the feeling lingers. The 
one that the cry for inclosures is always accompanied by com- | fences at Wandsworth are thrown down by ai = are law- 
plaints of distress and sharp outbreaks of poverty. ‘They go hand | less in regard to nothing else. 

in hand. Parliament cannot understand the perennial nature of| In brief, the winding up of these primitive agricultural com- 
the evil. ‘Taking in the waste land is freely resorted to as a cure _ munities has been bungled. We sacrificed the Bengal land 
of distress. While the commons were being greedily absorbed | system to an alien, uncongenial English system. We tried to 
by the lords of the manor, between 1750 and 1834 there were | force Ireland into the same fetters, and at au earlier date England 
sixty-four Parliamentary inquiries respecting the high price of | herself was sacrificed to the Roman law, almost unacquainted with 
corn and the poor laws. In an interesting table contributed | a mode of tenure in which the dominiwn of the soil was lodged in 
several years ago to the Journal of the Statistical Society, it was | NO one being. We ploughed in ‘‘ the peasant’s park” and left 
clearly revealed that the growth of pauperism and inclosures went | the lord’s lawn intact. We compelled the landlords to resort to 
abreast. Always Parliament sought to stanch the wound by apply- | Parliament, and yet we took no true cognizance of the rights of 
ing the remedy of inclosure. Always it rebled. Nordowe confound | the public. The Inclosure Act of '45, though conceived, no 
cause with effect. Nasse thinks the complaints of the sixteenth cen- | doubt, with the best intentions, was framed in oblivion of the 
tury exaggerated, because wheat was cheap. Yet low prices are | fact that the King or State had always claimed the discharge 
compatible with misery; the labourer had not wherewith to buy. | of the ¢érinod necessitas; that evidence of this ought to have appeared 
The truth is that there was an enormous and sudden dispensing with | in the records of the division ; that if the copyholders could claim 
manual labour, the work of which was executed by fixed capital. | prescriptive rights, so could the public at large; that if no 
This gave a crue! wrench to the masses, such as we often see taking | legal mode of expressing their rights could be found, it argued a 
place on a smaller scale when machinery is introduced too rapidly ‘defect in the law; and that the miserable allotments given by 
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But ‘our land 


into a trade. 
In justice to the English Parliament, which approved of the | 


inclosures, it must be admitted that all this would not have come | 


the Act of 1819 were sorry compensation. 
system is the result of natural and inevitable causes,” say Lord 
Derby and many others. Yes, ‘‘ natural and inevitable causes,” 


to pass, if there had not been drawn across the eyes of lords and assisted by about 5,000 Acts of Parliament. There was blunder- 
lawyers a deceitful veil. We feel sure that if the more recent | ing, we repeat, in winding up these primitive agricultural com- 
opinions respecting the historical position of the lords of the manor | munities, and ill may come of it. Our fathers in this instance 
had existed at an earlier date, there would not have been so much | knew not how to give good gifts to their children. 

appropriation akin to spoliation. A historical fiction working in - oo 

combination with a wrong economical theory produced the MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S “‘ FAUST.’* 

mischief now deplored. Educated people begin to divest (PART 1) 

themselves of the idea that at the Conquest the Jand system Tur task Mr. Bayard Taylor has now brought to a conclusion is 
was wholly renovated. The so-called Saxon period, educated | a supremely arduous one. Poetical translation is a hard matter 
men now know, overlapped and blended with the Norman in any case, and the immense range of thought and of diction, the 
period, Historical cataclysms or catastrophes will go the way of variety of metres, the abrupt transitions, and the difficult and not 
geological cataclysms, and men will soon cease to believe that | unfrequently really obscure passages which present themselves in 








William said, ‘* Let a new land system be,” and it was made. 
Yet legal theories still presume there was then such an upheaval. 
The English law student’s text-book of conveyancing contains 
some striking statements on this head scarcely verified by recent 
research. The legal talk found in many a judgment about certain 
kinds of common lying in ‘*‘ grant ” is founded on a fiction. There 
is no historical warrant for believing that all these common-rights 
were created by donations of the lords of the manors. In regard to 
Jammas and stint-land, the contrary is to all intents and purposes 
demonstrated. Some contend that the commons were the old fole- 
land, or wastes, lying round the marks. Others, like Sir Henry 
Maine, allege that they are the remains of the land of the primi- 
tive agricultural communities, which once extended from the 
Ganges to the Atlantic. The great fact, however, which is sus- 
tained by all investigators, is that there never was a time when 
the present landowners possessed absolute rights over all the 
commons, 

It is matter of history that the legal mode of “ approving” 
or improving created or sanctioned by the Statutes of Merton 
and Westminster was rarely effectual. But in Scotland there 
has been in operation for nearly two centuries a well-understood 
action of division, by means of which a common or ‘‘ commonty ” 


Faust add an extraordinary burden to the translator. He must be 
"prepared to reproduce the extremes of domestic simplicity and 
lyrical daring, of ardent rapture and freezing sarcasm, of classical 
| grandeur and grotesque devilry. Mr. Bayard Taylor has fully 
appreciated the difficulties of such an undertaking; he has 
‘faced them with steadfast purpose, and with a degree 
of success which we should hardly have judged possible. His 
'preface shows in what spirit he has worked. There is no 
trace of presumption or self-satisfaction. He has set before 
himself the highest possible ideal of a translator’s duty, and 
he is a severe critic of his own shortcomings. One principal 
| object has been to preserve the form and rhythmical effect as 
| well as the substance of the original. ‘It is useless to say,” 
Mr. Bayard Taylor justly remarks in his preface, ‘‘ that the 
naked meaning is independent of the form ; on the contrary, the 
form contributes essentially to the fullness of the meaning.” And 
‘he thus sums up the method on which he has proceeded in trans- 
lating Faust :— 

; “The feminine and dactylic rhymes, which havo been for the most 
part omitted by all metrical translators except Mr. Brooks, are indis- 








| * Faust: a Tragedy. By John Wolfgang von Goethe. Translated in the Original 
Metres, by Bayard Taylor. London: Strahan and Co. 1871. 
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pensable. The characteristic tone of many passages would be nearly 


lost without them. They give spirit and grace to the dialogue, point to | 


the aphoristic portions (especially in the Second Part), and an ever- 
changing music to the lyrical passages. The English language, though 
not so rich as the German in such rhymes, is less deficient than is 
generally supposed. The difficulty to be overcome is one of construc- 
tion rather than of the vocabulary. The present participle can only be 
used to a limited extent, on account of its weak termination; and tho 


want of an accusative form to the noun also restricts the arrangement | 


of words in English verso. I cannot hope to have been always success- 
ful; but I have at least laboured long and patiently, bearing constantly 
in mind not only the meaning of the original and the mechanical struc- 
ture of the lines, but also that subtle and haunting music which seems 
to govern rhythm instead of being governed by it.” 

The translator's care has not stopped here. He has added a 
collection of notes which will make his book not only a valuable 
resource to those who can read Fuust only in English but a wel- 
come companion to students of the original. 
German critics are made use of to a reasonable extent, and oppor- 
tunities are given of comparing their different opinions on the 


doubtful passages; but the commentary always keeps in view the | 


one sure and sensible plan of looking to Goethe as his own best 
interpreter. Though he rather avoided giving direct explanations 
of his meaning when he was asked for them, much incidental light 


is thrown on Faust by letters, conversations, and passages in | 


other works. It is something even to know, as we do now and 
then, that he flatly refused to clear up this or that obscurity. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor has also been faithful to the simple but golden ne- 
gative precept of interpretation which forbids going out of the way 
to look for hidden meanings. But there will be more to say of this 
in the Second Part, where we venture to think that if the ground is 
hard to walk on, it is in great part the fault not so much of the 
lord as of his heirs, who in their search for buried treasure have 
ploughed it up. 


When we come to judge of the performance in detail, our first | 


impulse is to turn to the Dedication and the Prologue in Heaven. 
The translator who can give a satisfactory rendering of the one 
and make even a tolerable approach to the other may be trusted 
not to fail in the rest of his work. This is the last half of the 
+ Dedication” in Mr. Bayard Taylor’s version :— 


“ They hear no longer these succeeding measures, 
The souls, to whom my earlier songs I sang: 
Dispersed the friendly troop with all its pleasures, 
And still, alas, the echoes first that rang! 
I bring the unknown multitude my treasures ; 
Their very plaudits give my heart a pang, 
And those beside, whose joy my song so flattered, 
If still they live, wide through the world are scattered. 
“ And grasps me now a long-unwonted yearning 
For that serene and solemn Spirit-land: 
My song, to faint Molian murmurs turning, 
Sways like a harp-string by the breezes fanned. 
I thrill and tremble ; tear on tear is burning, 
And the stern heart is tenderly unmanned. 
What I possess, I see far distant lying, 
And what I lost grows real and undying.” 
It should be noticed that the variant Zeid for Lied in the first of 
these two stanzas is not a mere blunder of former translators. 
All the editions published in Goethe's lifetime have it, and 
the latest edition we have seen (by Von Loeper, Berlin, 
1870) restores it as the authentic reading. The translation 
is extremely close; the metre of the original and for the 
most part, even the pauses which make the rhythmical light 
and shade of the several lines are preserved; aud yet there 
is very little appearance of constraint. It is hardly fair to quote 
the Song of the Archangels. ‘The exalted splendour of these three 
stanzas is beyond the reach of translation. Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor 
has come as near to it as any one, except Shelley, can hope to do, 
and has, if not completely reproduced, at least not lost the ma- 
jestic sweep of the verse. After all the fault is in our language. 
Such combinations as ewig schnellem Sphdrenlauf are inevitably 
broken up and destroyed, and cannot be recast. We go on to 
find a specimen of the translator’s power in a more level pas- 
sage. We take Faust’s speech when he resolves on suicide :— 
“ And now come down, thou cup of crystal clearest ! 
Fresh from thine ancient cover thou appearest, 
So many years forgotten to my thought! 
Thou shon’st at old ancestral banquets cheery,— 
The solemn guests thou madest merry, 
When one thy wassail to the other brought. 
The rich and skilful figures o’er thee wrought, 
The drinker’s duty, rhyme-wise to explain them, 
Or in one breath below the mark to drain them, 
From many a night of youth my memory caught. 
Now to a neighbour shall I pass thee never, 
Nor on thy curious art to test my wit endeavour ; 
Here is a juice whence sleep is swiftly born. 
It fills with browner flood thy crystal hollow ; 
I chose, prepared it; thus I follow,— 


The explanations of | 


With all my soul the final drink I swallow, 
A solemn festal cup, a greeting to the morn!” 
This is excellent, only we doubt whether the connection of the 
| lines, — 
“Tech werde jetzt Dich keinem Nachbar reichen, 
Ich werde meinen Witz au Deiner Kunst nicht zeigen; 
Hier ist ein Saft, der eilig trunken macht,” 
is rightly brought out. Faust is not, we think, meant to Say,— 
‘I shall never more [in the indefinite future] drink out of this eup 
| at a feast ; but ‘there is no neighbour to claim the cup, after 
| this draught I now take; it is not of such drink as one shares 
with friends at a feast; this is a juice that leaves no time to 
amuse oneself by studying the devices on the crystal.’ He pointedly 
contrasts the former use of the cup with that for which he now 
intends it. Instead of adding life and spirit to a company, it is 
| to procure him a solitary death. This reading is appropriate in 
| itself, and has a tragic irony not uncommon with Goethe: the 
other, though Mr. Bayard Taylor is by no means alone in adopt- 
ing it, is somewhat common-place. Yet the present translator's 
use of ‘* browner flood” looks as if this antithesis was in his mind ; 
| for otherwise the comparative has no meaning. 
| The Spirit-song with which Mephistopheles puts Faust to sleep 
at the end of their first conversation is, in a style entirely 
different from anything that has come before, and which hardly 
recurs in the First Part. It runs on in one flowing melody, so 
linked together that it is almost impossible to stop and dwell 
separately on the images called up in rapid succession. Mr, 
Bayard ‘Taylor himself says, ‘The rhythmical translation of this 
song is a head and heart breaking task.” Iowever his labour 
has not been without reward; he has produced a lyric in which 
English readers will be able to feel the peculiar tone of the 
| original, and will lose but little of its metrical beauty. In the 
simpler lyrical passages his success is not so striking ; they are well 
| done, but not quite so well in proportion to the rest as one might 
expect. There is a little stiffness about them. ‘The “ King 
|in Thule,” for instance, is translated almost word for word, and 
| the verse runs well; yet the simple freedom of the original ballad 
| is somehow lost. Andin Margaret’s complaint, ‘‘ Meine Ruh’ ist 
| hin,” we cannot accept the version of the quatrain,— 
“ Sein hoher Gang, 
Sein’ edle Gestalt, 
Seines Mundes Licheln, 
Seiner Augen Gewalt,” 
| in this form, verbally literal as it is,— 
“ His lofty gait, 
His noble size, 
The smile of his mouth, 
The power of his eyes.” 
Size is but a poor fraction of Gestalt, and the last line does not 
| sufficiently represent the compelling mastery implied in Gewalt. 
In the same way there is a certain falling off in the light familiar 
| dialogue as compared with the more elevated passages. ‘The rea- 
son of this inequality is not very far to seek. Most translators 
| are apt to err in the direction of latitude; Mr. Bayard Taylor's 
danger is the other way. He is literal and _ conscien- 
| tious almost to a fault. He will never expand a con- 
densed phrase or circumvent a difficult construction if he can 
help it. Where the structure of the original is complex enough 
to make a perfectly literal translation impossible, this temper of 
| extreme fidelity, extending as it does to the form as well as to the 
matter, has excellent results. There the necessities of metre and 
construction compel the translator to be daring, but where both 
| language and rhythm are so simple as to admit of being very 
closely followed for some space, he hardly allows himself reason- 
lable freedom. It is worth while to sacrifice accuracy of external 
| form now and then to preserve the bloom of spontaneous inner 
| life, and we confess that we long for a dash of seeming carelessness 
| here and there. However it is by no means certain to us that a 
|reader not having the original before him would be aware of any 
pars want; and it must be understood that we criticize Mr. 
| Bayard Taylor by the standard of his own best work. Even 
| when he falls short of that he remains far above the average. 

His feeling for the rhythm of the original has already been 
indicated as a signal merit. It comes out most conspicuously in 
the passages where there is no aid of rhyme to make an artificial 
framework for the cadences to be reproduced. In these places 
nothing but a fine sense of harmony can save a translator from 
falling into mere shapeless prose. Such a one is Faust’s reply to 
Margaret’s question, ‘‘ Then thou believest not?” Those who 
want to see how it comes out in the English must go to the book 
itself, for the scene will not bear quoting in fragments. Again, 
the one unversified scene where Faust pours out his anger on 
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Mephistopheles depends much on its rhythm, which is far from 
rosaic, for its peculiar effect of despair and wildness. It may 
be ruined, even made to look like vulgar rant, by an unmusical 
translation. In this piece Mr. Bayard Taylor has been eminently 
successful, as the following extract will show :— 

“ Faust. 


| action begins ; in her the interest centres and culminates; she is the 
, novelty, the heart, the creation of the book. Mrs. Montgomery 


| 


| disorderly household of West Indian composition, with a sottish 
| master, the inevitable coloured nurse, whose fatal fidelity to her 


has done her local colouring carefully, but slightly, and in this she 
has shown judgment. Given a tropical climate, a luxurious, 


Dog! abominable monster! Transform him, thou Infinite Spirit ! | darling is wholly unprincipled and unscrupulous, and a sprinkling 


transform the reptile again into his dog-shape, in which it pleased him 
often at night to seamper on before me, to roll himself at the feet of the 


Transform him again into his favourite likeness, that he may crawl 


of the thoroughly second-rate European society of such a place, and 


unsuspecting wanderer, and hang upon his shoulders when he fell ! the simple scenery and decorations for the drama in which Adelaide 
Snowden plays her tragic part are prepared. ‘The stage is common- 


upon his belly in the dust before me,—that I may trample him, the | place, the dramatis persone individuals about whom, with two 


outlawed, under foot! Not the first! O woe! woe, which no human 
soul can grasp, that more than one being should sink into the depths 
of this misery,—that the first, in its writhing death-agony under tho 
eyes of the Eternal Forgiver, did not expiate the guilt of all others! 


The misery of this single one pierces to the very marrow of my life; | 


and thou art calmly grinning at the fate of thousands! 
MEPuiIsTOPHuELES. 

Now we are already again at the end of our wits, where the under- 
standing of you men runs wild. Why didst thou enter into fellowship 
with us, if thou canst not carry it out? Wilt fly, and art not secure 
against dizziness ? Did we thrust ourselves upon thee, or thou thyself 


upon us ? 
P Faust. 


Gnash not thus thy devouring teeth at me! It fills me with horri- 
ble disgust. Mighty, glorious Spirit, who hast vouchsafed to me Thine 
apparition, who knowest my heart and my soul, why fetter me to tho 
felon-comrade, who feeds on mischief and gluts himself with ruin ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Hast thou done ? 
Favst. 
Rescue her, or woe to thee! The fearfullost curse be upon thoe for 


thousands of ages! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


I cannot loosen the bonds of the Avenger, nor undo his bolts. 
Rescue her! Who wasit that plunged her into ruin, I or thou? (Faust 
looks around wildly). Wilt thou grasp the thunder? Well that it has 
not been given to you, miserable mortals! To crush to pieces the inno- 
cent respondent—that is the tyrant-fashion of relieving one’s self in 
embarrassments.” 

The natural flow and closeness to the German of the English 
may make it scem at first sight as if the composition were no such 
great matter. A little inspection, or still more conclusively an 
attempt to think of improvements, will soon convince any care- 
ful reader that each word has been weighed. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor has studied and translated Faust as a 
whole, and by no means agrees with those who treat the Second 
Part as an unaccountable superfluity. For ourselves, we cannot 
see how the First Part, even considered merely as the story of Faust 
and Margaret, can be deemed complete without the final vision of the 
Second Part, whatever may be thought of the conception and execu- 
tion of the Second Part asa whole. When at last the Margaret 
who called on the Mater Dolorosa to share her sorrows is seen 
rejoicing in the splendour of the Mater Gloriosa and beckoning 
Faust’s purified soul to follow her, we feel it as the satisfaction of 
a long-harboured desire. The present translator’s treatment of 
the questions less immediately connected with the First Part, and 
his handling of the longer and more difficult text of the Second 
Part, must be reserved for further notice. 





MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND.* 
Mrs. Montcomery has broken new ground. Her novel belongs 
to none of the schools. It begins tamely, in the bosom of a 
nobleman’s family, described with an overweening sense of the 
importance and separateness of aristocracy, and with a happily 
obsolete tone of respective patronage and servility on the part of 
Lord Moreton and Mr. Falkener, “the man of business,” who is 
asked in to take a glass of wine with my lord after dinner, when 
my lady has retired; and it is thus calculated to excite apprehen- 
sions of a moral fiction in the style of :— 
“ Bless the squire and his relations, 
And make us know our proper stations.” 

This apprehension is, however, short-lived. We escape from 
pedigree and rent-roll, from Mr. Falkener’s relations with his 
“ patron,” (surely the word has been an anachronism longer than 
half a century?) and Lady Moreton’s condescension to her com- 
panion, whom the man of business marries, for all the world as the 
chaplain used to marry my lady’s “ gentlewoman” in the days of 
dedications, to the Land of the Sun and the children of his beams, 
—to Jamaica, following the fortunes of Charles Falkener, the son of 
Lord Moreton’s man of business. ‘The first two chapters might 
have been compressed with advantage to the effect of the story into 
half-a-dozen pages; dramatic and romantic situations cannot be 
spread over two generations, and few novelists can make retrospec- 
tion interesting. With our introduction to Adelaide Snowden the 





* Mine Own Familiar Friend. By the Hon, Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. , , —s 


exceptions, one does not care, but Adelaide, 


“ As warm in love, as fierce in ire, 
As he whose life-blood’s current runs 
Full of the Day-God’s living fire,” 

fills the scene from first to last, and never allows the interest to 
drop or drift for a moment. When we are recalled to the dull 
decorum of Moreton Moat for a while, to learn how the successful 
| man of business, having contrived to purchase piecemeal the estate 
of his former patron, is gaining the seventh heaven of aristocratic 
| delights, marrying an Honourable Eleanor, and calling a Lord 
Barton his brother-in-law, we find things tedious, though 
cleverly done. We want to get back to Adelaide Snow- 
den, her wild, strong passion for Charles Falkener, her 
dastardly enemy the negro Long Jack, and the fair-spoker 
false familiar friend who works her ruin. There is extra- 
ordinary force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, and 
many touches of true artistic discrimination adorn it, though 
the picture of the untaught, passionate girl is as sad as her history 
| is tragic and pathetic. Gorgeously beautiful, with a full-blown 
‘and yet delicate loveliness like that of the tropical flowers she lives 
| among, mistress of her drunken father’s lavish establishment, 
| utterly undisciplined and ignorant, Adelaide Snowden, whom her 
|lover admiringly calls a panther, is entirely absorbed in her 
| vehement passion for Charles Falkener, a young, handsome, com- 
mon-place man, redeemed by his tragic end from total insignifi- 
cance, but who is not much more than a walking gentleman. His 
delicate, fading young wife's terror and horror of the beautiful, 
fierce creature, full of bounding health and life, who, while acting 
the part of her friend, successfully disputes with her during 
the last few days of her life, her husband's love and his time— 
the precautions she takes to secure her child and her reputa- 
tion from danger, are told with a sad and keen pathos, finely 
contrasted with the wild and lawless passion with which 
Adelaide exults in Mrs. Falkener’s death, and rides home sing- 
ing a triumphant love-song, after she has won the young 
widower from his transient grief beside his wife's coffin to the most 
ardent avowal of love for herself. Adelaide is totally incapable of 
looking beyond the fact that they love each other, and that he is 
free; while Falkener, with no more principle than she has, is a 
conventional man, and, always incapable of understanding the force 
and desperation of such a passion as hers, takes the first chill at 
the recollection of this scene, which is dexterously led up to by an 
incident in a ball-room, and by Adelaide's presence at a duel fought 
in consequence, in which a rejected suitor of hers is killed. ‘The 
story of the beautiful wild creature’s love, of the small obstacles 
which arose to postpone the marriage, which Charles Falkener 
has to tell her plainly cannot take place for a year, assisted 
in their interposition by the gradual change in his feelings,—is 
finely told. He is frightened, overpowered, by his easy victory, 
and by the stormy vehemence of Adel aide’s passion, to which she 
wholly abandons herself, at first with wild triumph, and then with 
impatient despair. It chills him, it repels him, and Mrs. Oswald, 
the familiar friend, is there to make him feel the contrast of 
poor Adelaide’s impetuosity with her precision, of poor 
Adelaide’s unreason with her admirably regulated temper and 
equable mind; he knows also that Mrs. Oswald loves him as 
devotedly, and a good deal more decorously. Adelaide gets her- 
self into compromising situations, being ignorant that they are 
compromising, and Falkener resents the ignorance and the impulse 
alike. So estrangement grows, and then comes jealousy, with its 
inevitable effect upon an already alienated heart. Mrs. Oswald, 
too, can get herself into compromising situations, but she knows 
perfectly what she is doing, and the value of the slight exposure to 
scandal in the game she is playing. ‘The contrast between the 
two women is finely drawn, and is of a new kind. The 
circumstances and surroundings are novel, and the catastrophe, 
which we must not do more than allude to, on pain of spoiling the 
reader's pleasure in Mrs. Montgomery's book, is admirably brought 
about. 

It required no inconsiderable skill to depict such a woman as 
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Adelaide Snowden without making her repulsive, at least to the | pendous effort, shaking the institutions of the country to the 


. superficial reader, who will not take the trouble to find out what | base, 


is really in the author’s mind respecting the creations of her fancy. 
At first sight she is simply irredeemably violent, sensuous, fierce, 


were required to emancipate the nation; but the 
effort really was prolonged, and apparently without effect 
year after year, until popular force, grown overpowering from 


unfeeling, and given up toa passion which, in justice, both com- | resistance, swept away the little knot of monopolists who, for 


mon and poetical, ought to be its own exceeding heavy punishment. 
And so it is. The author deals her a swift retribution, her 
own doing, of a severe and final kind, but before it comes, 
she has made our pity for the betrayed girl outrun our con- | 
demnation; she has drawn with delicate distinctness the line 
between the sort of passion which makes Miss Lroughton’s and | 
Miss Braddon’s heroines so repulsive, and that which, while driv- 
ing a woman to any extent of self-immolation, makes her incap- 
able of accepting a divided love, She is not all evil, and as her | 
love grows, and the punishment of it is ripening, the strange | 
strong strain of nobility of character comes out in her more and | 
more, making her powerless, because she cannot be wily or mean, 
against the very judicious, respectable, and attractive woman who 
is both. The book is faulty in some respects, but Mrs. Mont- | 
gomery has indisputably made her mark by the drawing of this | 
one bold and original character. Her style is frequently inaccu- 
rate and sometimes inelegant, and the songs interspersed through- 
out the story are but feeble specimens of verse-writing. ‘The joke, 
if it ever was so considered, of saying that a titled person has “a 
handle to his name,” is so antique that it ought to be superannu- 
ated; and *‘ripples” are not to be found “in the depths” of a 
smiling sea, where Mrs. Montgomery, in her concluding page, | 
would have us lookfor them. But these are trifling errors, which | 
practice will correct, and they form no serious drawbacks to the | 
singular cleverness, the real and original merit of the story of 
Long Jack and his horrible vengeance, of Adelaide Snowden and 
her familiar friend. 





SINCE THE REFORM BILL.* 


ALREADY known to the reading public by his history of the Re- | 


form Bill of 1832, Mr. Molesworth has felt a call to write the 
History of England during the forty years over which his memory 
ranges ; not of the Empire, nor even of the Island, but ‘ simply of 
England.” The method has its advantages, since it keeps the 
stream of the story running continuously in one channel, without 


branches or digressions ; but the method has its disadvantages, | 


since it tends to the production of Parliamentary annals, under 
the title of a history of Eugland. The reader is obliged to remind 
himself that many other ‘‘ events,” not purely English, exercised 
a considerable influence on the course of English politics, on the 
progress of legislation, and even the constructionof parties. Indeed, 
Mr. Molesworth is cbliged to cast brief glances across the silver 
thread of sea into the larger world beyond, and to deal cursorily 
with great questions affecting the fortunes of the Empire as well 
as the fate of ministers and the passing of bills. Nevertheless his 
first volume of a work so restricted in its scope is an interesting 
summary of things which men, absorbed in the transitory struggles 
arising out of daily exigences, are too apt to forget. ‘The rising 


and the risen generation need to be reminded that the present is | 


like, yet unlike the past; that there is less of novelty than of iden- 
tity in the spirit of our political life ; that although the conditions 
have changed in many material points, the forces at work are 


pretty much, if not wholly the same; and consequently, that | 


however hopeful some may be, however despondent others, the 
actual results of human effort are likely to be what they have been, 


—steady progress on the whole, chequered by periods of apparent | 


stagnation, even of retrogression. Parliament registers the changes 


which take place in the opinions of the majority of the nation ; | 


but by the time the majority have come up to the advanced 


thinkers, these or their successors have again gone ahead, the | 


period of strife is renewed, and the interval of uncertainty 


between the birth and the maturity of a new scheme for destroy- | 


ing or outflanking human weakness and error we call a period of 
reaction. It is, on the contrary, a period of growth. In looking 
back on the consummation of a great change, the action seems to 
have been fought and won in a few months; but in reality, where 
the action of Parliament is concerned, the victory has been won 
before the battle is fought in the Houses, and the contest there is 
only the last trampling out of the forces autagonistic to change. 
In the case of the Reform Bill of 1832 it is glaringly manifest that 
the effective majority of the nation had long grown tired of the 


boroughmongers and of the aristocracy created by Mr. Pitt and his | 
successors, who for nearly half-a-century had preyed on the very | 


vitals of the national life. A choice opportunity and a stu- 





Be» The History of England, from the Year 1330, By William Nassau Molesworth, M.A., 
Vicar of Spotland, Rochdale, Vol. I. London: Chapman and Hall. 


their own profit, administered the English State. There are few 


| darker periods in our history than that which extends from the 


accession of George IIL. to the death of George IV., a period of 
gloom lighted up solely by flashes of victories on land and sea, and 


so mischievous that the work of the last forty years, over which 


Mr. Molesworth’s history ranges, has been mainly that of trying 
7 


| to root out the evils engendered by ninety years of Tory rule. He 


takes the Reform Bill of 1832 as his poiut of departure, because 
‘*it effected a great and enduring change in the Constitution, with- 
out violence or illegallity ; it inaugurated a long series of improve. 

NEE. 5 2.43.0 distinctly traceable to it as their source ;” because 


| “it has conferred a continuously increasing power on public 
| opinion as distinguished from popular clamour,” and because he 


regards it as, what it was, ‘the commencement of a new era in 
our history, which has been a period of unexampled peace and 
prosperity, as well as of rapid and mani fest political, material, in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious development.” Indubitably true; 
but it is equally true that the main work done in the new era hag 
been the undoing of the vicious work triumphant throughout the old 


| era brought to an end with the accession of William IV. 


Mr. Molesworth’s book comes out opportunely, at a moment 
when public attention is directed to the fate of a hitherto 
triumphant ministry and to the conduct of the House of Lords, 
We also, like our forefathers, have had a Reform Bill and a Re- 
formed Parliament. Mr. Gladstone's Government, which has 
done more real work in the same time than any Government 
whose services are recorded, is assailed pretty much as Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne were assailed. ‘They went too slowly for 
the Radicals of their day, and too fast for the King and Court 
party ; Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are dealt with almost as 
| if they had established an Irish Church, devised purchase of 
| public offices, imposed University tests, and set their faces against 
| national education. It is plain enough that the old exacting spirit 
| survives (it would be foolish to look for anything else), and that this 
spirit will, if it can, either drive the Liberal Ministry from office, 
or disorder, hamper, and finally destroy it by attrition. The 
division in the Liberal ranks, a beginning of which we ‘have lately 
witnessed, will certainly help the other side to organize, as Sir 
| Robert Peel organized his party. No doubt a Peel is wanting, 
| and a Peel policy, but that only makes the prospect less agreeable ; 

for Liberal blindness and ingratitude, and Tory eagerness for 
| office, seem to threaten us with an interregnum of mediocrities. 
| At all events, that is the lesson taught by the past. The wave of 
| popular energy which carried the Reform Bill soon trickled into 
| many channels, and lost its collective force ; the wave that carried 
| our Reform Bill was strong enough to abolish an Irish Church, a 
Purchase System, and University Tests, and fertilizing enough to 
found an equitable Land Law in Ireland, and a broad scheme of 
English Education; but its waters threaten to slip away into 
| sidings, and, haviug lost compactness, no longer overwhelm oppo- 
sition. We wait, as our fathers waited, to see the result. Will 
it be restored, beneficent energy, or distraction, waste, futility ? 

The conduct of the House of Lords, as exhibited by the light 
of Mr. Molesworth’s pages, is not new; but it is solid food for 
reflection, especially just now. Whether from passion, calcula- 
tion, or conviction, we will not say, but from one or all of these 
combined the House of Lords, of its own mere will, has been able to 
frustrate the nation, time after time, with no other result than 
that of delay. They have not been able to prevent good, as they 
| have been able frequently to do evil—Corn laws, to wit—they 
have only been able, by mere personal will, to arrest the nation in 
the path of fairness and sound principle. Nearly all the import- 
aut political measures recently carried were proposed and some of 
them voted by the House of Commons thirty-six years ago. 
There is probably not a single measure of any value which the 
Lords have not done their best to veto, and they rarely give way 
except to force. It is sometimes said that they foolishly resist 
changes which sooner or later are certain to be effected. But they 
| are wise in their generation. Look at the University Tests ; seven- 
'and-thirty years ago they were abolished by the House of Commons 
by more than two to one. ‘There were 187 men in the House of 
Peers who represented nobody but themselves, and they refused to 
let monopoly be broken down. In other words, they preserved a 
/monopoly for themselves and friends, and reaped the profit 

of it for seven-and-thirty years. We will not say that they 
i voted expressly to secure possession of good things as long 
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ce nemaeaaeall ae 
as possible, — we do not believe it,— but undoubtedly the | for this reproach, the most malignant scrutiny of his conduct, 
effect of their vote was just the same as if they had which in every circumstance is now thoroughly known, affords not any 
acted from astute calculation. The House of Commons | reasonable foundation?” ‘The italics are ourown. Hume, it may 
rovided for the admission of Jews; the Lords gratified their _be remarked, makes much of the difficulties which Charles had to 





judices until it became dangerous to gratify them any longer. | encounter. Lallam observes, “Of a temper by nature, and by 


Sir William Molesworth proposed to abolish property qualification want of restraint, too passionate, though not vindictive, and 
for Members of Parliament ; Mr. Duncombe proposed to abolish | though not cruel, certainly deficient in gentleness and humanity, 
the use of proxies in the House of Peers,—a most invidious privi- | he was entirely unfit for the very difficult station of royalty, and 
lege ; these motions were made thirty-four years ago; they were | especially for that of a constitutional king .... . . his impatience 
successful only yesterday. Notoriously reforms are postponed | of opposition from his council made it unsafe to give him any 
year after year, and an immense amount of time is wasted, be- | advice that thwarted his determination. His other great fault 
cause a few hundreds of irresponsible persons cannot manage to keep was want of sincerity, a fault that appeared in all parts of his 
up to the political and intellectual level of the nation. ‘The work of | life.” Hallam thiuks that the conduct of his Parliament was 
undoing legislation they sanctioned has been going on ever since founded upon distrust, and that Charles was better fitted to reason 
1832, when they yielded a portion of their overgrown power, for no than to act. According to Macaulay, ‘It would be unjust to 
other reason than this,—they could not keep it a month longer | deny that Charles had some of the qualities of a good, and even of 
unless they were prepared to fight for it, and risk everything in a great prince. ..... Faithlessness was the chief cause of his 
arevolutionary war. The only benefit derived from the resist-| disasters, and is the chief stain on his memory. He was, in 
ance always offered by this irresponsible body to measures of truth, impelled by an incurable propensity to dark and crooked 
political justice is that the demand for the measures solidifies, so/ ways. ...... There is reason to believe that ho was per- 
that when consent to the measure is extorted there is no chance | fidious, not only from constitution and from habit, but also on 
of its being taken away again. Before 1867 the House of Lords! principle. He seems to have learned from the theologians whom 
was not so much out of harmony with the representative or he most esteemed that between him and his subjects there could 
national House as it is now; but henceforth every really popular be nothing of the nature of mutual contract; that he could not, 
Bill for national as opposed to class objects will create a small or | even if he would, divest himself of his despotic authority.” We 
large crisis ; and time alone can show how long the nation will confess to agreeing with Hallam and Macaulay, rather than with 
submit to have the conduct of its business trammelled by con- | Hume. No amount of whitewashing will cover the perfidy of 
siderations of what the irresponsible Lords will say and do.| Charles I. Not that his enemies were without blame. In short, 
Their sole policy is delay; and delay, as in the case of the | as he acted with them they acted with him in return. It was an 
University Tests, represents gain to them and theirs, detriment | instance of diamond cutting diamoad. 
and loss to the nation. Mr. Molesworth’s book will be useful, if} One of the most unwise acts of Charles's reign was his attempt 
only as a reminder of the obstructive efficiency of the House of | to force episcopal authority and a liturgy on the Scottish people. 
The scene which took place, on Sunday, July 23, 1637, in the 
cathedral church of St. Giles’, in Edinburgh, is well known. No 
THE CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.* sooner had the Dean opened the book, than the people, clapping 
A FEELING of regret arises in the mind on opening this volume | their hands, cursing, and crying out, ‘A Pope! a Pope! Anti- 
that the name of John Bruce appears on the title-page of the | christ! stone him!” raised such a tumult, that it was impossible 
Domestic Series of State Papers for the last time. ‘he place to proceed with the service. Afterwards further riots ensued. 
which knew him shall know him no more. Mr. Hamilton, the | Yet Charles continued inflexible. He issued a proclamation. A 
continuator of his labours, brings to the onerous task much ex- | crisis had arrived. ‘The insurrection, which had been advancing 
perience, and with his fellaw-worker, Mr. Lowson, promises to | by a gradual and slow process, now blazed up at once. The four 
ably carry on the work so well begun. So many volumes of this “Tables” were formed in Edinburgh, aud among the first acts of 
series bear the names of Mr. Bruce and Mary A. E. Green, author | this Government was the production of the Covenant, whereby 
of the Lives of the Princesses of England, that a hope was inspired | Popery was renounced. ‘This produced such consternation in 
that many other volumes might yet bear their well-known names. England that the King despatched the Marquis Hamilton back to 


Unfortunately, literary work such as theirs does not receive the | Scotland as his commissioner, with power to grant more ample 
recognition from the public which it deserves. ‘The editors who | concessions, and authorized him to sanction the withdrawal of the 


collate and issue these papers under the direction of the Master of Service Book, Book of Canons, High Commission, and Five 
the Rolls toil for the few. Yet it should be otherwise, because the | Articles of Perth, and to admit the setting-up the Confession of 
light shed upon the past history of our country by these documents | Faith of 1580 as a substitute for the Covenant recently entered 
is great. Histories of England abound. But it remains for some | into; and to publish the proclamation of a General Assembly to 
future Hallam or Macaulay to take advantage of all that the| meet at Glasgow on the 20th November next, and a Parliament 
past few years has done towards furnishing the materials | at Edinburgh ov 15th May, 1639. But these measures came so 


for a true history of the British Empire. About two years | late that they were regarded by Scotland rather as symptoms of 


Peers. 





~ 


ago the last volume was issued, relating to 1637-38. It launched 
into the period of Charles I.’s reign called “the beginning of the | 
end.” At the commencement of 1638 the ship-money writs had | 
been sent out for the fourth time in annual succession. The | 
papers in the present volume carry on the history of Charles L. 
during the latter part of the year 1638 and beginning of 1639. 
Noticeable among the papers are those detailing the proceedings 
of the English Government in its endeavours to force the Scots 

The moiives are illustrated which actuated the 
ef adviser, Archbishop Laud, in resisting the Scot- 


into submission. 
King and his ch 
tish demands. 
adopted by Scotland in the organization of her forces and the 
military weakness of England. 


writers is singularly various. 
because the writer's stand-point determines his opinion. It is not 
uninstructive to note the judgment of our three leading historians 
upon this much praised and much abused monarch. ‘The 
character of this prince,” says Hume, “as that of most men, if not 
all men, was mixed; but his virtues predominated extremely above 


his Vices, or, more properly speaking, his imperfections; for scarce | 
any of his fuultsrose to that pitch as to merit the appellation of vices | 


aa ree he deserves the epithet of a good rather than of a great 
man...... {Ie had been born an absolute prince. Some his- 
torians have rashly questioned the good faith of this prince; but 


- — Pet SPR NSE TO ¥ tcimeng rn 
FS _ i ale ndar Stat Pape rs. Domestic Serics, 1633-39, Edited by Joba Brace, 
“4, and— Hamilton, F.3.A. London: Longmans. 








Chese papers also throw much light on the course | 
| extract, however, we must present. 
T) : ‘ . . | fr Sdinburg! is br ar der di “e 2, 1639 :— 
The estimate of Charles I. which has been formed by different | from Edinburgh, to his brother, uuder date February 12, 1639: 

In fact, unanimity is impossible, | 


weakness than as evidences of the Royal clemency. Upon this 


point some interesting information is contained in the present 


volume. ‘Thus under date Feburary 12, 1639, respecting the 


' Covenanters we read :— 


“We are busy here [in Edinburgh] preaching, praying, and drilling ; 
and if his Majesty and his subjects of England come hither they will 
find a harder welcome than before, unless we be made quit of the Bishops.” 


This occurs in a letter from Mr. Craig to Francis Lord Stewart. 
Space will not allow us to show the plan for the combined resist- 
ance of the whole kingdom, nor the proclamation of the King to 
his “loving subjects of England,” in which he sets forth the 
immediate grounds of his quarrel with the Scots. The following 
It is a letter from Mr. Craig, 


“T was sorry to hear that you havo vented yourself in public discourse, 
disallowing our most just cause, and taxing us of so great folly as to 
contest without power. I think there be not many Scotchmen born 
more ignorant of our country than you are; and I hope that the same 
God that strengthened the arm of the land of Sweden against Germany 
will strengthen us against Eagland, at least that part of it that will con- 
test without offence given them for a number of scurvy priests. They 
may consider that war may well begin hore, but like a pestilence, it will 
| spread ovor all this isle. Soldiers will get nothing from here but 
strokes, and many of them; but they will bo desirous to fight where 
| they may get plundering without blows. Both the King and England 

are rending what they will never knit again, and it shall be seen here- 
after that it is to their great prejudice. Knox, Welch, and your old 
master, Dr. Liddell, and many others foretold this storm.” 

The ignominious ending of the Scottish war is too notorious to be 


|repeated here. ‘To raise the money and means which were re- 
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quired for its accomplishment, Charles had recourse to the expe- 
dient of reviving the feudal claim to military service. ‘The experi- 
ment did not succeed as its designers had hoped it would. Ina 
word, the Scotch campaign was regarded by the people of England 
as impolitic and unconstitutional. They regarded the attempt of 
Laud to impose an ecclesiastical polity on Scotland as a threat 
upon their own civil and religious liberties. In England the 
Puritan difficulty became more perceptible. We notice a paper 
upon this subject from Archbishop Neill, of York. Many of the 
Puritans were at this time going to New England. How little 


iis 

quality, it is difficult to single out anything for special praise, Ong of 
the most fascinating reproductions is Mr. C. Cave Thomas's « Angels 
regarding Men.” The conception of this work is very fine, the attitudes 

| of the figures dignified, and the sense of space in the heavenly region 
| where the angels stand given with much power. “In Memoriam,” aftor 
|a work of Mr. Woolner’s; “ Brimming Holland,” after Mr. J.C. Hook ; 
| ‘The Finding of Christ in the Templo,” from an interesting study by 
| Mr. W. Holman Hunt for his great picture ; and a fine bit of landscape, 
| **Wind on the Wold,” by Mr. G. Mason, are other noticeable illys. 
| trations. Homely Scenes from Great Painters. By Godfrey Words. 
worth Turner. (Cassell and Co.)—Here we have twenty-four photo. 





Charles himself understood the true nature of this religious diffi- | graphs, taken by the “Woodbury process,” of well-known pictures, the 
culty we have shown us here. Little did he dream that he would | principle of selection being acertain “ homoliness ” in the subjects repro- 
by his shortsighted policy bring about his tragical end. |sented. Tho artists are of the English, French, German, and Flemish 

Among the subjects of minor interest in this volume we have | schools, most of them being modern names. Photographs, as we haya 
illustrated the King’s appreciation of art, and several instances of | already said, it is now almost superfluous to praise. “The Labour of 
his munificence towards its professors. Also an unpublished poem | Love,” a picture of a Scotch lassio and her little brother, after Mr. Dick- 
by Waller, in his own handwriting, upon the marriage of the | see, and “The Little Ducks,” after Diefenbach, strike us as being par- 
Lady Dorothy Sidney, daughter of the Earl of Leicester, with | ticularly good. Mr. Turner supplies accompany re peed 5 aie gos- 
Lord Spencer. It was upon Lady Dorothy that the poet urged | *!P$ which commonly start with art-criticism, and wander off into all con- 


F eisai : r : : a ceivable topics. He gives us, for instance, a propos ofapicture ofa child ona 
bis ngage = ” nae i —. 4 gy sg Rene | toy horse by M. Dubasty, called “ The Cavalry Charge,” a detailed account 
bs alter ‘ an Bass Rage i Peder sya oe ®| of the day of Balaklava. What he writes is, however, sufficiently 
occasion 0 is marriage. 


Certainly such « letter would not be readable, though not without some specimens of questionable taste. 
considered quite ** proper” to send to a young ladynow. We are | This is the way in which he begins the two pages of letter-press which 
indebted to this volume for some minute particulars of this poet’s | accompany an illustration after Mr. Sant, called “ Prayer.” “In this 
chequered life. ‘Those interested in such matters may find some | picture of /ordly picty—Mr. Sant’s infant models were two children of 
amusement in noting the various spelling of such names as Brown, | the Duke of Argyll—thore is a fecling as simple as might throw a 
Clerk, Cockayne, Montague, Moor, Murray, and Smith. We have | hallowed light on any ‘homely scene’ where infants have been taught 
but partially indicated the large number of topics worthy of atten- | to pray.” What sort of piety is it, we wonder, when the children of com- 
tion in this volume. A good general index helps to the finding of | moners pray ?—— Wensleydale: Fourteen Etchings, with Descriptive 
the matters wanted. And the entire work is worthy of a place | Zect. By Richard S. Chattock. (Soeleys.)—We are glad to see that 
beside the preceding volumes of the Calendar of State Papers. | photographs aro not entirely Conn out “art” in Hinstntet 
More we need not say. | books. The etchings aro excellent— ‘Hardraw Fores, Ays- 

garth Force,” and “Aysgarth Bridge” may be mentioned as 

~ among the best—and the whole book is a delightful recollection or 

CURRENT LITERATURE. | recommendation, as the caso may be, of ono of the most beauti- 

——aa° | ful bits of scenory in England.—~The Mighty Works of our Lord 

By his Son, Thomas Lefroy, M.A., | Jesus Christ (Seeley) is a selection of moditations from divines of 
various times, among whom may be mentioned Augustine, Chrysostom, 
Calvin, and Bishop Andrews, illustrated with twelve photographs after 
Raffaelle, Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Ary Scheffer, Overbeek, and 
others. The choice both of the “divinity” and of the “art” has been 
well managed, and the volume makes a very elegant “ gift book.”.-— 








Memoir of Chief Justice Lefroy. 
Q.C. (Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Co.)—The life of that Irish Chief 
Justice who remained on the Judicial Bench till the age of ninety, and 
who was generally supposed to be tho original of one of Lever’s most 
brilliant portraits, might properly be expected to present much interest. 
We regret to say that this book does not answer any such expectations. 


From first to last it is insufferably tedious, it gives us no idea of the 
character of its subjects, and the facts it contains are the mere dry bones 
of biography. It is natural that a son of Chief Justice Lefroy should 
took upon the remarks made about his father’s age as effusions of party- 
jealousy dictated solely by a desire for the appointment of a successor. 
But with the exception of the statement that the Chief Justice, whose 
eyes had been weak in youth, could read the newspaper without 
spectacles when he was ninoty-three, we have nothing in this book to 
show that the criticisms on him were unfounded. ll we learn about 
his character is that he was affectionate to his family and had strong 
religious feelings. It is said that the only time he was put out by the 
weather was when he was prevented from flying a kite which he had 
been making for his grandchildren. With regard to his love of religion, | 
we hear of his reading the Bible in his private room while waiting for a 
verdict, and in one of his charges to the grand jury he says that the | 
causo of the disturbed state of the country may be found in any indict- | 


ment for murder, being the absence of the fear of God and the instiga- | 
tion of the devil. We have no doubt that the author of this book has | 
a sincere attacthment to the memory of his father, but we do not think | 
he has raised a fitting monument. | 
Post-Office London Directory. 1872. (Kelly.)—This wonderful book 
has reappeared, and as usual, with the latest alterations. Sir Frederick 
Rogers appears in it as Lord Blachford, and Sir Roderick Murchison 
(whose death was only known on the 23rd of October) has disappeared 
from it altogether, to appear in it no more. Even Lord Chesterfield has | 
disappeared from the Parliamentary Directory, and Sir Robert Collier 
appears in his new and not, perhaps, altogether enviable distinction as a | 
Judge of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In bulk the 
Directory necessarily increases with every yoar. By the end of tho} 
nineteenth century it will probably make a very roomy and substantial, 
if a somewhat heavy and too instructive table. Its cubic content, tosay 
nothing of its much more surprising contents, is already very large. | 


Curistmas Booxs.—English Artists of the Present Day (Seeleys) is | 


| we cannot say much, tho latter especially being very stiff. 


The Royal Illuminated Book of Legends, by Marcus Ward (Nimmo), is 
splendid with gold and colour. It contains three legends, “ Cinderella” 
and “The Fayre One with the Golden Locks,” where Mr. Francis 
Davis, of whoso poetical gift we cannot speak very highly, contributes 


|the verse, and “The Sleeping Beauty,” for which permission has 


been obtained to make uso of Mr. Tennyson’s poem. The drawings, 
besides the undeniable recommendation of their gorgeous colour, 
are spirited in their quaintness. Each ballad, wo should say, 
is furnished with the air to which it may be sung. Among 
the books more especially intended for the little folks are 
Routledge’s Coloured A B C Bool: _(Routledge.)—Tho idea of it is 
to give various alphabets. There is ‘The Alphabet of Fairy Tales,” 
after this style:— 


“ A is Aladdin, the poor widow's son, . 
With his wonderful lamp a fair princess he won, 


—the opposite page giving the various subjects grouped together. Then 
comes “The Farmyard Alphabot,” with its birds, boasts, &e.; “Tho 
Alphabet of Flowors;” and “Tom Thumb's Alphabet.” The illus- 
trations are printed in oils, and are always rich in colouring. The 
For the “ Farmyard ” and tho “ Flowers ” 
“Tom 
Thumb,” with its comic pictures of the familiar adventures, is per- 
haps the best.——Little Folks: a Magazine for the Young, vol. 
ii. (Cassell and Co.); The Children’s Prize, edited by the Rev. E. 
Erskine Clarko(W. Wells Gardner), are both good of their kind, the pic- 
torial element predominating in the former, the literary in the latter.—— 





drawing varies considerably. 


| Jack Hazel and his Fortunes, by J. T. Trowbridge (Sampson Low and Co.), 


is a story from the other side of the Atlantic. “Jack” is a boy on board 
a barge which works on the Erio Canal, and has the habits of his kind, 
for it would seem that inland navigators are the same hard-handed 


|and rough-tongued race in the New World as they are in the Old. 


“ Jack” is thrown by his master into the canal, and thinks it high time 
to change his profession. So, accompanied by a certain Lion, most 
faithful of dogs, he sets out on his travels, seeking a place whore he 





the continuation, with a somewhat wider scope and more comprehensive may earn his livelihood in honest fashion. Fortune brings him first 
title, of a volume—Lnglish Painters of the Present Day—which we noticed | across some charcoal-burners; then across a certain “deacon,” whose 
last year as one of the best books of the season. Tho plan of the book | kindly humorous nature, with its queer fits of “absence,” is very well 
is, as before, to give critical essays on the style and work of some of our | drawn; and then he contrives, with the help of a certain schoolmistress, 
chief artists, each of these being illustrated by aphotograph. The essays | to “make out,” in spite of an almost irresistible tendency to cause an 
are contributed by well-known writers on art, Messrs. W. B. Atkinson, | earthquake in the quiet family by the terrible language which long habit 
Sidney Colvin, F. G. Stephens, Tom Taylor, and John L. Tupper. The | keeps on the tip of his tongue. Thore is a whole gallery of capital 
photographs are “Woodbury types” and “ autotypes,” and are in most | little portrait-sketches in the book, the only weak thing in it being 
cases taken from the original pictures. Where everything is of excellent | the incipient passion which Jack begins to feel for the schoolmistress, 
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a young lady who has a habit, which would be dangerous in any but a 
decidedly pious person, of darting very killing glances over her 
shouldor.——Real Folks, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney (Sampson and Low), 
js another Trans-Atlantic tale. Mrs. Whitney is the author of a well- 
known and deservedly favourite tale, “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” and 
this book will maintain her reputation. It is the story of two girls, who 
are separated early in life to follow very different paths; one to be 
prought up by a fashionable aunt in New York, the other to be an 
inmate of a New-England farm-house, and who grow up accordingly. 
Perhaps the best thing in the book is “ Desire,” a young girl, who may 
be called “the Ugly Duckling” of the fashionable family, a creature 
in whom nature vindicates herself gainst the conventionalities 
of her surroundings. The book is written in what we may call 
characteristic “ Amorican,” highly idiomatic, elliptical, and even ob- 
scure. But it is full of good things. Here are one or two. “Sho was 
jn conscious rapport with every thing and stitch she had about her. 
Some persons only put clothes on their bodies; others really seem to 
contrive to put them on to their souls.” ‘“Thoro is a leaven of grace 
in ‘mother-care,’ even though it be expended on thoso,” i.e., children’s 
4‘guits ” and party-dresses and picnic hats, &c. And here is one of Desire's 
utterances. Some one has said to her that “ religion at least is real.” 
“They have mixed that all up, too, like everything elso, so that you 
don't know where it is. Glossy Megilp has a velvet prayer-book, and 
ebe blacks her eyelashes and goes to church. We've all been baptized, 
and we’ve learned the Lord’s Prayer, and we're all Christians. 
there more about it? I wish sometimes they had let it allalone. J 
think they vaccinated us with religion, for fear we should take it in the 
Boy Life among the Indians, by the Rev. F. B. Goulding 





natural way.” 


(Routledge), takes us to a very different sceno on the same continent. | 


We are now in Georgia, among the semi-civilized Indians, Creoks and 
Cherokees. It is with a chief of the latter tribo that the party spend a 
summer in hunting, shooting, and the like. The book, we may say, has 
every look of being a real narrative of events. There is no exaggeration 
or conventionalism about it, and the result is about as pleasant a story 
as we have seon for sometime. Ono of the most interesting chapters is 
that which describes the labours of See-quo-gah, a Chorokee, in inventing 
for his language a written character. Hoe was able to represent all the 
sounds of the language, which is, of course, syllabic, by oighty-four 
symbols, A'Cherokee child can learn to read, fortunate creature! in a 
few hours; but then if he wishes to read, not understand, let it be noticed, 
any other language, he has all the ordinary labour to undergo.—— 
Among the Huts in Egypt, by Mr. Li. Whately (Seeley), is a simple record 
of experience, chiefly of the missionary kind, by a lady who has 
already given the public more than one excellent book about Eastern 
life. The aceounts of life among the poor, especially of the 
women’s share of it, though tinged with the peculiarities of a 
of a certain religious school, are excellent, and the occasional glimpses 
of natural scenery, the description, for instance, of the second spring 
which follows the inundation of the Nile, are remarkably pleasing. 
Doll World; or, Play and Earnest, by Mra. Robert O'Reilly (Bell 
and Daldy), is a pretty little volume not much bigger than tho palm of 
one’s hand, which one could easily wish to bo ten times as long, upon a 
capital subject, and makes good use of it. 





their large and troublesome doll-families, are delightful little people, 


whether we find them at “play” or in “ earnest,” though which is the | 


more “earnost,” dolls or lessons, it would not be easy tosay. The serious- 
ness of the first chapter, in which we are introduced to the two young 
families is admirable. Take this bit of dialogue:—“ ‘Is Augusta ill?’ 
added the visitor suddenly, ‘nothing catching, I hope ?’ and the anxious 
parent glanced at her own child with rather an alarmed look. ‘Ob no! 
only something the matter with her chest. I’m putting on a blister.’ 
“What's it made of? ‘Brown paper and ” Lady Silverreed 
sunk her voice, for tha nursery was in dangerous proximity to Merwyn 





Hall, and nurse had sharp ears, ‘‘anl butter, saved from breakfast. It | 


sticks beautifully.’—~—Old Saws New Set. By Mrs. H. Mackarness. 
(Routledge.)—This is a collection of tales by the author of “A Trap to 
Catcha Sunbeam,”’some of them full of sunbeams, and others of something 
quite different. Cheery little tales like that of ‘‘ The Artist's Holiday ” 
are always welcome. Doleful ones wo will not praise. At Christmas 
time we are determined to bo optimists. Round the World, edited by 
Sanluel Smiles (John Murray), is a true story. Tho atithor of the book 





is Mr. Smiles’ youngest son, who was ordered abroad for his health, and | 


went to Australia and New Zealand, and homewards by Honolulu, San 


Francisco, and across the continont to New York. The volume before | 


us is made up of his letters and diary, and does great credit to his 
powers of seeing and of describing what he saw. Mr. Smiles, jun., had 
not many adventures, but a man who goes round the world keeping his 
eyes open, and having the use of his fingers, must have much to tell to stay- 
at-home folks, In one point we notice that his experience differs from 
that of previous travellers. He found his letters of introduction very 
useful, not mere “tickets forsoup,” as they are commonly called, But 
then it must be remembered that he wanted nothing. 
imagine that a colonial merchant would be boundless in his hospitality toa 
young Englishman who didn’t want a clerk’s place. 
know whether it is true that officers on board ships carrying the mails 
“open the mail-bag and take out what they like.” 


What is | 


Lady Silverreed, otherwise | 
Birdie Somers, and Lady Rushwater, otherwise Florence Murray, with 


We should , 
We should like to | 


If so, do they also put , 


their hands on letters? What is the difforence? Newspapors, as Mr. Smiles 
| Suggests, especially among the poor, often are /efters. We remember 
| to have heard descriptions of dull mornings at sea being wiled away by 
| laughter over emigrants’ letters. Is there not a comic book called “ The 


| Emigrants’ Mail-Bag,” which must bea based on the practice ?—— 


Travelling About, by Lady Barker (Macmillan), is a very 
well-compiled volume of recent travel and discovery. Most 





| ootomn, says Lady Barker, “seem to have begun with Marco Polo 
and to leave off with Mungo Park.” Her subjects aro travels of 
| tho last forty yoara. Tho two first chapters, with the narrative 
of tho Australian exploration of Wills and Burke, mako a capital 
opening for the book, which, introducing us to Livingstone, Richard 
Burton, Spoke and Grant, Rajah Brooke, and a host of others, sustains 
its interest throughout. ——TZhe Children’s Picture-Book: of Animal 
| Sagacity (Routledge), explains its subject. It consists of a number of 
| storios about clover animals, whose portraits aro drawn by the skilful 
poncil of Mr. Harrison Weir.——The Child's Bible Narrative (Cassell 
| and Co.), is a consecutive arrangemont of the narrative portions of the 
| Bible, in which the authorizsd version is followed, with an occasional 
| alteration for the sake of greater clearness. The only objectionable 
| thing in the book is the frontispiece, “Tho Dove sent forth from the 
| Ark,” whon the Ark is resting on the top of Ararat on a spot strewed 
with corpses. In the Children’s Bible History, by H. W. Dulcken 
| (Routledge), the Bible narratives are put into easy words.——The 
Household Robinson Crusoe (Nelson), is a reprint of the original edition, 
}to which Mr. W. H. D. Adams has prefixed a life of Defoe and 
|some literary criticism of his work. It is illustrated through- 
| out with some spirited wood engravings. ——.Naomi ; or, the Last Days 
of Jerusalen, by Mr. J. T. Webb (Routledge), a well-known tale, appears 
| in a very handsomo edition, the seventeenth, illustrated by some beauti- 
| ful photographs of scenery in the Holy Land, after David Roberts.—— 
| Our readors already know what we think of Aunt Judy's Magazine, so that 
| wo need not do more than mention the appearance of the Christmas 
Volume (Boll and Daldy). ——We have also to notice Peter Parley'’s Annual 
(Ben. George), which is, we believe, and doubtless not undeservedly, 
a favourite with the boy audience which it addresses. ‘ Peter 
Parley,” we observe, hopes in his preface that “he may be spared many 
years to come.” Surely this hope is unnecessary. Whother he is 
| Spared or no, he can go on writing. ‘ Peter Parley” we believe, died 
| many years ago, but here he is alivo, if writing prefaces is a sign of life. 
The Poll-Parrot Picture-Book. (Routledge and Co., London.) Illus- 
| trated by Kronheim. This is a book that will delight young children of 
| 














an age to appreciate simple stories illustrated by simple pictures, Fore- 
most amongst them is the popular and well-known tale of “ Reynard the 
Fox,” whose adventures terminates, not in disgrace and the gallows, as in 
Felix Summerly’s special adaptation for children, but in honour and the 
woolsack, as in the original. Tho pictures throughout the book are rich 
in colouring and well executed ; the grouping too is carefully attended to, 
especially in the “ Cats’ Tea Party,” which is the best picture and which 
bears a clever resomblance toa human tea party. Tho story in verso 
of “ Anne and her Mother” is, we suppose, inserted for the sake of its 
moral, but it hal been better omitted, for the lines are weak and silly, 
and the pictures have no point; we think even the children will bo 
critical enough to find it out of place, and will hurry through it back to 
| the animal stories, and these we can certainly recommend for their 





amusement. 
‘ a] 7 7 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—_ 
| Alcott (L. M.j, Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag, 12m0  ......c0ceccereecserserseses (Low and Co.) 3/6 
Anteros, a Novel, by Author of * Guy Livingstone,” cr 8vo (Tinsley) 6/0 
Bellew (Mrs. C.), The Merry Circle, Cr 890 ....ccccccceceeceeceertereeeseeereeees (Hotten) 4/6 
Book of Remarkable Trials and Notorious Characters, 1700-1840 ...... (Hotten) 7/6 
Brandt (F.), Games, Gaming, and Gamesters’ Law, Cr 8V0 .....0..0.ceceeeee (Sweet) 4/0 
Chisholm (Mrs.), Little Plays for Little People, limo ........0.++.. (Bell & Daldy) 2/6 
Colenso (Bp.), Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined (Longman) 24/0 
Collins (J. E.), Private Book of Useful Alloys for Goldsmiths, &e. ...... (Hotten) 3/6 
Cotterill (J. H.), Notes on the Theory of the Steam-Engine, 8vo...........+ (Spon) 3/0 
De Maistre (Xavier), A Journey Round my Room, er 8V0.............++ (Longman) 10/6 


Engine-Room (The), Who should be in It? by an Old Hand, royal Svo (Ainsley) 3/6 
Farningham (M.), Life Sketches and Echoes of the Valley, 3rd 8. (Clarke&OCo) 2/6 
Grou (Abbé), The Practical Science of the Cross, 18mo., .(Masters) 2/6 
Hall (Mrs. 8S. C.). Sketches of Irish Character, cr 8vo . H 








Happy Land (The), or Willie the Orphan, I6mo ....... aw &Co.) 1/6 
Harte (Bret), East and West, Sketches in Verse, 12mo .... ..(Hotten) 10 
Harte (Bret), That Heathen Chinee, and other Poems, cr 8V0  ........0066 (Hotten) 34 


Hatton (Joseph), With a Showin the North, l2mo . 
Helps (A.), Thoughts upon Government, 8vo 
Holland (Sir H.), Recollections of Past Life, er Svo.. 
Hopps (J. P.), Summer Morning Songs and Sermons, 
Howson (Dean), and Rimmer (A.), Chester as it Was, 4to..... 
Jelf (G. E), Make up for Lost Time, a Course of Sermons, 12 
Kingston (W. H. G.), a True Hero, the Story of William Penn ..,.(S. § 
Leslie (E), Elsie’s Dowry, a Tale of the Franco-German War ...(Marlborough) 2 
Levy (W. H.), Blindness and the Blind, cr 8vo_ .......++ (Chapman & Hall) 7, 

5 

t 





ell & Daldy) 9/6 
(Longman) 10/6 
(Triibner) 2/6 




















Lilliput Legends, by Author of * Lilliput Levee,” er Sv (Strahan) 
Lord Bantam, by Autbor of * Ginx’s Baby,” 2 vols cr 8v0 
Magician's Own Book, od by W. H. Cremer, cr 8¥0..........+++008 
Michelet (Madame), Nature, or Poetry of Earth and Sea, roy 8 N 

Michel! (N.), Ruins of Many Lands, 12mo . (Tegg) 1/6 
Noyes (T. H.), Hymns of Modern Men, 12mo. — 

Only Three Weeks, 2 vols cr 8vo . 
Ross (M. A.), Bible Training, Notes of ons, 
Rowley (Hon, H.), Advice to Parties about to Marry, I§mo . 
Serope (G. P.), Voleanos, the Character of their Phenomena, & 
Spon (E.), How to Publish a Book, cr 8vo . 

Stokes (H. G.), The Secret of Life, a Poem, 8 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.), Oldtown Fireside Stories, 12mo 
Thackeray's (W. M.), Esmond & Memoirs of Barry Lyndon 
Weylland (J. M.), The Man with the Book, 12mo 



















“lider, &Co.) 5/0 
(Hunt & Co.) 3/6 





Whetstones for Wits, Double Acrostics by Various Hands, l6mo ...... (H. Cox) 5/0 
Zoological Record for 1870, ed by Newton, 590... econeoncesscesed (Van Voorst) 30/0 
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For Christmas 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesalo of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. Distiller} 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. ee, 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (Conner oF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HEPUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Pricos, and Carriage 


orders over 20s. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper).. 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much appro syed) 


Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 


Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... oe ove ove 
Outsides Foolscap ... eee ooo eee ose 
Letter Paper for Se ribbling” eve ove 


New “Vellum 2V Vove Ciub-ifouse” Note 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 
Large Blue Wove Commercia! — 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) r 






lopes, 





Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, 


5 6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
ced to 1/0 per 100. 
by the best artists in the trade at ab yut half the prices charged by the retail ho uses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full deseripti ou, with pri of 
Stationery, Cabinets 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


i'M 


e paid to the Country on 


rOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 
and Milliners who act as Travellers 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one ea) 
despate she d to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or tel egram, w: he 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. ithout 





er“ 
have experienced Dressmakers 
, So that in the event of immeiliate 





| 
Per ream. | All articles are marked in plain figures, and the ct 1arges are the same as if th 
oe ose ose on ce | goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Stra sat. . 

<h ba erg” Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following e 

ony se wee 01 | charges for eae’ DRESSMAKING epitome of the 
ae ee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 8. d. 8. 
= we « 6/6 | Making Dress, with Plain Skirt... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ereeecercessesce B 6 
plain, 4/0; rule ldo. 4/6 | Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and. ‘Sle ve Lining § 6 
ewe five qui ras for 26 | Crapeor Fancy Trimmings,from 14 6) Lawn Body Linir ~ ae - 1 6 
| Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining 1 0 
| _ Skirt into Band . 7 6 | Silk Facing... we 1104 
Polished steel dies sank | Making Widow's Bodi 8 0 Petersham Rib uling ...0 8 






1 Pocket 


, Postage Seal es, 





MESSRS, GABRIEL'S SEDADENT. 


THE CURE 
Sold by all Chemists. 


This extraordinary application, marvellous in its effects, gives immediate relief 
without injuring the tooth, and forms a temporary stopping. 


Prepared only by 


| 

be 

| CH L 
| 

| 





ing Skirt into Band, 


g do, do., with Black Silk 





THE LONDON GE 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 












Petersham 
6 Crape and I 
Making Gari bald i 


‘ 3 
"with W nist! ithand, Covered 








1 POCKEOL .ccrocrccccecscccsccessorosccescssce 2 6| Making Low Bodi 
>: Mounting do., do., without Po 1 6} Sundries... a 
Silk Body Lining.. 5 6 Tucker, Braid, « runmings extra, 





ZNERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
JAY'S. 


Rt AOL 





es 


O A LUM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


so0 ‘ ae Pd "WI hae ere a 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID, 
64 LUDGATE GILL, CITY, oa LONDON, ¢ pty ALUM IS ODOURLE +4 a nee, POWDER. 
56 HJ — ET Ww Sstablished 1815. CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS WOOL. 
6 BARLEY STREET, W., et CHLORALUM I3 A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING, 


(Their only Establishments), 


Where they practise their pain 


inless system of DENTISTRY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


THE 





CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILpINGs. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA.| 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
_Eppe's & Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condense d Mill) ). 


CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate —— and Condensed Milk). 


C ACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacioine and Condensed Milk). 


K INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHIS!I 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,’ 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford 
Street, 





LS, 


id m 


wre whole 





pee KE er CO., Belfast, are the 
large:t holders of Whis sky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is reeommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Co., 
Royal Irish Distilleri Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


XYGEN ATE D WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimi ym is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids, Price 4s per 1 half-pints. 
L aboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggisis. 


Pa -FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBLG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, re quiriug Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineues: 
Excellent economical stock for sovy 
WHITEHEAD s 
~OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Squ 


Keates COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Cx 

Astuma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 

most eminent may be seen, Sold in Boxes, Is 1d, 

and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; aud whoie- 

sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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Note the words, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
'S TEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAU NDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


| IGESTIVI! COCOA. 
Specially prepared for suffe rer’ 


3from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is hi ghly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach, 

Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVi RY & MO ORE, 143 } New w Bond Street, London, W. 


:* A and PE RRI NS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite aud aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquaucy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA aud PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and sce the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BE LAZE NBY and SON'S PICKLES 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMEN’ IS.—E. L AZENBY 
and SON, sole pri yprietors of the celebrated Receipis, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguish y 
name, compelled to CAUTION the public : t 
the inferior preparations whicl h are put up and labe lie d 
















in close imitation of their goods, witha view to malate ad 
the public,—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1s 


Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


7 ARVEY’S BAO ld AUTLON.— 

The admirers of t! rated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe “th at each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


used so Many years, signed * i Lazenby, 


MRS. S. A. eeerey 


WORLD'S 
FAI RESTORER 
me 





iis Ce 


Bical 
£4642 406 


oR ] + 


ge N¢ G 
youthf ul colour aud b uuty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bak 
iT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediaiely checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandrilf. 
17 contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Suillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


i Spots. 


= Wool, 





inclt 


Darts 42 MADDOX SIREET, 
REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS— 
MAKER, 

The Fi 7 Sime 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, “ ELSTOB is — of the best Breeches and 
Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 

N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best Weat of 
30s. 





XHIRYS. —FORD’S “EUREKA 
Double Shrank” Filanne “ Shirt —Messrs. RB. 
FORD and CO, have all their NEW PATTERNS of 
their DOUBLE SHRUNK FLANNEL SHIRTS now 
ready. Patterns sent free with self-measure. The 
“ Eureka Double Shruuk ” are the perfection of flannel 
shirt. No quantity of washing will ever shrink them. 
RICUARD FORD and Co., 33 Poultry; Brauch, 303 
Oxford Street, W. 





‘DE L IC ATE and CLEAR COM- 
a PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 


rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
lution of Maguesia as the best 


The Medical 
proved of this pure : 






remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient fur delicate cuustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladi 1ildren, aud [ufauts. 






DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, Loudya; aud of all other Cuemisis throughout 
the world. 











LOSS OF LAIR, &c. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Facalty 
Mies TERRY, of 304 Regeut Street, 
” ud mn, i ily in attendance as above. All 
detect sof th ir, Cusual baldt or grey lair, caa 
hap] ily 1 2 xl by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
elfectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 


proved during the last 17 years. 





The PLLO Pe YW DER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free. 4s. The DEPLLALORKY LOLION, for 
permanent vting the ruots of superfluous hairs, 






Tia por bottle, on paid, 


TOTHING ILMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no mutter at what age, JOHN GUSNELL 
and OO, b sth, with the aid of one of the must 
eminent Che led in perfecting this wou- 
dertul liquid, 4 jae in a mre 
SOUCCUITALC’ 
Sold iz 


adiug brush. 












at a iow 


ad 
33 each; also "Sa, 70 00, aad 15s each, 








1 bot 


OUN GOSNELL & C 0. bs} CHERRY 
e POOTH PASTE reat iperior to any Toot 
Vowder, give lite 
the enamel from decay, ¢ inparts a& pleasiag irag- 
rauce to tue breath. ls id pot. 

To be had ll Perfumers and Chemists, and 


of all I 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 


ness, protevis 





3s the teeth aj 





atic per 


__ Certainty ¢ and ‘Regularity —OGLEBY’S STAR NIGHT LIGHTS 


as a rule burn their time and g 


give g good light, 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 











rice, 


cers 
liate 


hout 


the 


SHeom 


— 
os 
rs 


KF necon 
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Se PQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE 
Se A R Ss @) N’ S$ P A l N 7) EK ‘ Sotabtished te 3908 2 ; 





PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORE. 


It is especially applicable to 


wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
coM 


PO. 
to All Stations. 


monials sent Post Free. 


2 Cwt. Free 
Patterns and T: 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 

LovGATe H Y 


L, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 
Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


AL AWAI :DED. 


ALFRED PYKE, 


THE 


PRIZ 





LIONEL An! 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


REGISTERED 
“ABYSSINIAN-GOLD” 
JEW ELLERY. 

The only Imitation equal in appearance to 
18-carat Gold. 





153 CHEAPSIDE; 
LONDON, Ec. 


ILBORN; 
‘REET, 


$2 ELY PLACE, | 
AND 68 FLEET 


FOR INVALIDS. _ 


COMFOR' 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono Square, LONDON, 


A L D E RM A N, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 
Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and e: 
well-known medicin 
clude its adoption as 
which has attended 





ensive forms in which this 
administered tov often pre- 
4 general touic. The success 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its ¢ ire! preparation by the manafac- 
tarer, Each wit: contains suilicient Quinine 





g l 
to make it an excellent resturative to the weak. It 
behoves the pubiic t that they have 

WATER QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Ch ry proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unpri iwipled 
imitator did not use «, iae at all in the munufacture 
of his Wine. 











All grocers sell Wa Quinine Wiuae, at 30s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor 
cester House, 34 Kastcheap, London, Ageuts—E. 

Lewis and Co., W er. 





is the acting ingredient 
ANTUARIDI 


25 OLL, we hich 


ory NISH FL 
in ALEX. ROS 





speedily produces Whiskers and th Hair. 33 6d, 
sent by post for 54 ups. —AL uX. ite JSS, 2As i ga 
aemis 


Holborn, London, a Wc 


AIR-CURLI SG FLUID. 


245 Ligh 





a5 Holborn, L n.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies Gentlemen's Uairimmediately 
itis applied. Sol is Gd, seat free for o% stamps. 


Had of all Chemists 
NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—A LEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE pr ny 
& perfect colour imm t — 0d. It is perm 
aad perfectly natu 1 effect. Price 33 6d, 5 
post for 54 stamps ; 1 all Chemists. 


H AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By fampte 1g the head with this beautifully 











i 
a by 








pertumed Wi: vo days the hair becomes its 
original c olour, ¢ 1d remaius y an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for st 4 KOSS, 213 Higa 





London, lall 


Holborn, 
OSE MACHI?} 


N E.—Lhis is a 


| Provide against AccipeNrs or ALL 


contrivance ich, applied to the nose foran | 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilege of which the | 
ill-formed nose is quickly 


member consists, that an 
Shaped to perfect Any one can use them, 
wi thout pain. ric s 6d, sent carriage free. 
ROSS, 248 5 gh rn, London. Pamphlet set 
two stamps, 
R. PAKISS NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
éeuergy to the nery sysicm. Pleasant to taste, and 
possessing hig hls 1imating properties, they will be 
found an invaiual remedy in ali cases of debility, 
nervousness, dey n of spirits, trem»ling of the 
limbs, saigiintion the heart, &c., restoring health, 
Strength, and vig 1a few weeks.—Sold in boxe 
4s 6d, 15s, and 32s; by post 4s 8d, 15s 41, and 35s, by 
E. Cleaver, 63 Oxford Street, Loudon; aud Westmacott, 
17 Market Street, Manchester. 











Sat 





| Samuel Edwards, Esq. 


opposite the Mansion House, 
London. 
Office on the mutual principle in 


Ma a Street, 


The oldest Life 
existence, 
DimectTors 
Right Hon. Lord TrepeGaAr, President. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, George Fenning. Esq. 
Bart., Vice-President. John Harvey, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice- John Alldin yu Esq. 
President. George Scovell, le 
John Chas. Burgoyne, Esq. John | Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
Lord Geo. Cavendish, M.P, | John Chas. Templer, Esq. 
William Currey, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
| Geo. Frederick White, Esq 
EX-DIrRecTors. 
| Richard Twining, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. John Walter, Esq., M.P, 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 
The Equitable has NEVER ALLOWED COMMIS- 
SION or EMPLOYED AGENTS, thus saving more 


Frederick Cowper, Esq. 


| than TWO MILLIONS STERLING to the assured, 


The Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the 


| Assured. 


unnecessary. 


| points of most 


The invested Capital is pt of £4,000,000, 

The whole expenses of mauagement are only about 
2} per cent. on the annual income. 

Surrenders of policies are accepted at their true 
value, without deduction, rendering loss by forfeiture 






nee from London may be 


Persons residing at a dista 
assured without attendance at the Ovf 
. W. STEPHENS( ON, 


TATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
2 Kine WiLtiaAM Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED 1830, 
This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
troduction of business, and consequently does not 
employ any agents to recommend it, 

But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two 
importance to them, viz.:— 

SAFETY, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fund 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro- 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of the whole of the 
premiums which have been received upon existing 
Policies; and 

LARGE Bonuses, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinction 
of the Assurer’s premiums. 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jan., Actuary. 


| deenenmnaes LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Offlice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and | 


Actuary. 


a 





Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adaptes 1 for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property : Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Et acted; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Me em wandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
© the trst edition. 


CRACROFT'S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 


Showing the Half-y¢ a... ees aa Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent, on Purchase Price, 
’rice 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d, 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-ierman War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Creat Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 











$3 61. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 


| Exchange. 


INSURANCE. 


Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 | 


per annum. 

The Assets actu ally invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £ $97. 

Of the Sub 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
liberal conditions 

The accounts of the Oiice for the last flaancial year 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 


d Accrpents CAuss Loss or Tie 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





bed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


on very 





KiNps by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 


An Annual Payment of £5 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 





Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 








Injury. 

65,000 havea bee “a ae as Compensation, ONS out 
of every 12 Policyhulde: pining a claimwvat EACH 
YEAR,” 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Ageuts, or at the Ouilices, 
64 Cornhill, and lo Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Se retary, 


veal 


+10 THE ASSURED 
LIFE 


ALL THE PROFITS BELONG 
YCOLrIsw AMICABLE 
nw ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTABLISUED 1526, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,415,534. 
1 THREADNEBEDLE Srreet, E.C. 
¥. B. ECC LES, Resident Secretary. 


print Sd aby an SURANCE 
{OMPANY, Bartholomew fence Londoa. 
Established 1824 Capital £5,000,000, 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES grante loa favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had va applic ution to 
LOB ERT L EW 


A 








[S, See 


i pa JN TURES at 5, 5}, ans 16 per Cent. 








CEYLON COMP. ANY, LIMITED. 

prepared to issue Dobontures, to 
1g dug, viz., for one yew at 5 per 
at 5} per cent., and for flve years 
also for longer periods, on 
2 of tue Company. 


The Dire 
> others faliit 
cent., for three year 
at 6 per cent, per annum, 
terms to be ascertained at the Olle 

R. A. CAMERON, Secre 
Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.C. 


‘Ge PHIS FESTIVE SEASON many 
= 


ctors are 








rsons suffer HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, 


and other any yleasant symptoms. The use of PARR'S 
LIFE P IL LS produces immdiste relief, without pain 
or inconvenience, and may be resorted ty at all times 


wita perfect contidence. 


| worn during 


Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, EC. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
DECEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &e., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Banke rs: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E .. 


TO INV ESTOKS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’'S 
4 MONTULY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with aa 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 1) to 
20 per cent. 
G, LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the princ ipal towns 
and collected ; 


in South Australia, Drafts negotiated 
, apply at the 


money received on deposit. For term’ 
Otlices, 54 Old Broad Ste sat, B.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LELLERS PATENT. 
HLPkE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentiomen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effecta, is here Avo led, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the M9C-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so mach ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
sleep. A descriptive circular miy be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to Mt) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being seat to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, aud 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 42s 6d; post age ree. 
Umbilical ditto, 423 and 528 61; postage tre 

Post-ollive orders to be uiade p ays able to John White, 


NEW PATENT. 
i IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&ec., for VARICOSE VIE INS, and ail cases of 
wit AK NESSand SWELLING of the LEAS, SPRAINS, 
&c. ‘They are porous, light in texture, aa linexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordiaary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 75 Gd, 10s, and Lés each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Pi 


| OLLOWAY'S OINTMEN L.—Whea 

Holloway tacued Bis atteatioa ty tre 
miladies, he felt that Bis curative 
ugly purit 


soa lilly, London 


Professor 
reuci of Lumen 


means must t> thors 


be competent 








system as Well a3 i Meal up its soves; be Kaew that 
nothing less than this duubie tiva would satisfy tt 
public or carich Linsell. ilow fally he accomplishes 


buth purposes is Known throughnuut tae world, His 


Ointment is now uaiversally uscd for sulbluing ery- 
sipelas, cutaue vs eruptions of 4 »!.gater order, puuples, 
buila, scurfy eruptions, and tue host of infantile slim 
complaints. ine general uckuowiedgaisat of its 
healtb-restoring powers over de and more malignant 
diseases, ulcerauuns, Ustulas, carvuncles, aud abscesses 


is voluntarily seut in couv.ucing certileates from all 
parts of the 





world, 
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INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of | 


STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S.W 


F=22.23 COLLEGE. 
COMELY BANK, EDINBURGH. 


Heap MAster.—ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and some 
time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE Scholarships, each of the annual value of 
£40, and tenable during residence at the College, will 
be open to Public Competition in July, 1872. 

The examination, subject to the restrictions of age 
given below, will be open to any Boys (not already on 
the Foundation), whether members of the College or 
not. Two of the Scholarships will be open to Candi- 
dates between 11 and 14 years of age. The third 
Scholarship, given by the Masters of the College, will 
be open to Boys between 1L and 15 years of age. 
Allowance will be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The Candidates will be examined in English Grammar 
and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and Con- 
struing, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 years 
of age will also be examined in Greek, French, and 
Geometry. 

The successful Candidates will be required to reside 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their election. 

The ordinary charges for each Boy are as follows:— 

Entrance-Fee ........e00000.10 Guineas, 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 
£60 per annum, 
Tuition .....0.00 evevesceetD 

But in the case of Scholars, the Entrance-Fee will 
not be exacted; so that the actual annual cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholar- 
ship, will be £45, 

The names of intending Competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with Mr. FrepERICK PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Trustees, 
not later than Ist June, 1872, 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of 

the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated 10th July, 1867, 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 








” 





O the SHAREHOLDERS of the ERIE 
RAILWAY. 


GENTLEMEN,—The proceedings which I inaugurated 
for rescuing the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 


| have been, with the unflinching aid and co-operation 


of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, successfully 
concluded. The road is restored to its owners, and the 
Board of Directors of the Reorganized Atlantic and 
Great Western Company includes some of the best 


| known and most respected names in the United States 


as a guarantee for its faithful administration hereafter. 


The gross annual revenue of the Erie Railway is now 
£4,000.000, sterling (calculating the dollar at 4s), being 


| about the same as that of the New York Central, run- 


ning between the same pvints, viz., New York and 
Buffalo. The capital and length of the two roads, and 
their traffic resources, are about the same, but the net 
revenue of the New York Central is £1,650,000, while 


| that of the Erie appears scarcely £250,000, the whole of 


which is required to pay its bonded interest. Were the 


| Erie Railway managed in the interests of the proprie- 


tors, as the New York Central is, a snrplus of £1,400,000 
would appear to be available for the Erie Shareholders, 
from whom, however, it is now diverted through pri- 
vate contracts for loading and receiving freight, the 
construction of rolling stock, the purchase of supplies, 
and the working of the coal, petroleum, and through 


| traffies. During the last three or four years, the capital 


stock has been increased by ten millions sterling, and 
it is still increasing. No one outside of the “ Ring” 
knows its present amount. No dividends have been 
paid on the ordinary stock since 1865, when 8 per cent. 
was declared ; or on the preferred stock since 1863. 

I now propose, if supported by the Erie proprietors 
to commence energetic proceedings for the removal of 


| the present Directors of the Erie Railway, and placing 


| in power an honest and capable administration, 


| 


The 
time is opportune for rescuing your splendid property 
from its present scandalous position. I undertake 
this movement alike in the interests of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroad, with which I am more 


| immediately connected, and of the Erie Railway pro- 
| prictors, as well as for the justification of the laws of 
| the United States, which, if rightly appealed to, will 


Principal—Dr. L. Scuitz, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the | 


High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. S. Forster, B.C.L., M.A., Oxford. 


The aim of this College is to afford an education of | 
of New York, the actual deposit of the shares with 


the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 

spirit of theage. Unfettered by traditional usages, this. 

College, while preserving what is good in the older 

institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curriculum 

to modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The WINTER TERM will COMMENCE on THURS- 
DAY, 18th January, 1872. 


Applications for admission should be addressed to | 


the Principal, or to the Secretary, at the College, 
Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


, ine HARTLEY _ INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Trustees—The CORPORATION of SOUTHAMPTON, 
Principal—FRANCIS T, BOND, M.D., B.A., Lond. 

In the Department of General Literature and Science 
Candidates are prepared for the Indian Engineering 
College, and all other public competitive examinations. 

In the Department of Engineering and Technical 
Science youths are trained by a special course of study, 
and by practical iostruction in laboratories, workshops, 
and on works of actual construction, for engineering, 
architecture, surveying, and other technical occupa- 
tions, and for the Engineering Service of India, 

In the Department of Preliminary Medical Education 


students receive instruction in the elements of Medical | 


Science, with opportunities for dispensing and hospital 
practice. 
For Prospectus address the Librarian. 





CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, W. 

Professor TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., will deliver a 
Course of Six Lectures, adapted toa Juvenile Auditory ; 
“On Ice, Water, Vapour, and Air,” commencing on 
Thursday, Dec. 28, at 3 o'clock; to be continued on Dee, 
30, 1871; Jan. 2, 4, 6, 9, 1872. Subscription to this 
Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, Half-a- 
Guinean) ; to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas, 

Dec., 1871, H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See. 


Won LODGE, DURDHAM 
DOWN, CLIFTON. 


Mrs. S. W. KILPIN, assisted by Foreign Governesses, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies, who enjoy 
the advantages of a pleasant home life and careful in- 
dividual culture. They attend the classes of the best 





References to former pupils and their friends. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—The 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Godesberg, 
near Bonn, on the Rhine —Terms 80 guineas per annum. 


The Principal, Dr. A BASKERVILLE, is now in Loadon. | 
| 


Address 29 Westbourne Park Terrace, Harrow Road, W. 


~ ALOUD, PUBLIC 


REARING 


continues her Class Lessons every Monday and Thurs- 
day at 3 o'clock. 


SPEAKING, &¢.—Miss EMILY FAITHFULL | 
! 


Private lessons daily. Miss Faithfull 


suffering from weak chests (vide Lance’). 








} 


not fail in protecting your interests. 

I have, therefore, to request that all Erie shares shall 
be deposited with Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt, who have consented to act as agents for the 
reorganization of the Erie Railway, and to issue certifl- 
cates for the same as in the reorganization of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway. There is reason 
to believe that the policy which has resulted so satis- 
factorily in the one instance will be equally successful 
inthe other. Their agency will not be in any way 
antagonistic to the action of the objects of the existing 
“ Protection Committee,” but will, on the contrary, be 
directed to the very end that committee has in view. 
The shares will be received without charge, and will 
not be subject to any contribution until the administra- 
tion of the railway is reformed, and payment of divi- 
dends resumed. In order to check the issue of shares, 
which continues to overflow all restrictions placed on 
it either by the Protection Committee or by the laws 


Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt and conse- 
quent conversion into certificates is imperatively neces- 
sary. It being essential to limit the time for such de- 


| posit, So as to prevent any issue of fresh shares being 
made available for that purpose, no shares will be re- 


Professors, and receive their instruction in the house. 1752. 


ceived hy Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt after 
the date named in the subjoined advertisement. 

The legality of Erie shares, for which certificates 
will be issued by Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
shmidt, will not be contested. 

Effective action can only be secured by the hearty 
co-operation of a very large proportion of the proprie- 
tors, Itis, therefore, to be hoped that all English and 
Continental holders will at once join in this new effort 
for the recovery of their property. 

Messrs. W. and H. P. Sharp, who acted as Solicitors 
in the Atlantic Re-organization, will again give their 
services in the present instance.—l am, Gentlemen, 
your faithful servant, 

JAMES McHENRY. 


1871. 

i RAILWAY RE-ORGANIZA- 
4 TION.—Messrs, BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLD- 
SCHMIDT are prepared to receive SHARES of the 
ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY and issue their Certifi- 
cates in exchange. No Shares will be received unless 
deposited at their Counting-house, Founders’ Court, 


Lothbury, E.C., THIS DAY, Saturday, the 23rd instant, | 


after which date the advantage of joining in this 
movement must, in the general interest, be positively 
restricted. 

London, Dee. 12, 1871. 


RE-ORGANIZA- 


1871. 


RIE RAILWAY 


TION PROTECTION COMMITTEE RECEIPTS. | 

| —Messrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT 
are 

| EXCHANGE CERTIFICATES for the RECEIPTS of | 

| the ERIE PROTECTION COMMITTEE, representing 

Shares in London, or held by the Courts in New York, 


now prepared to RECEIVE and give in 


London, Dec, 20, 1871. 


| Mage noerpn FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

. ces effected in all parts of the world, 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 





Insur- 


————— in PUBLIC COMPANIES 


not Officially Quoted. 
Messrs. GURNEY, Army Agents and Accountants, 


are prepared to negociate the sale of, or to make 
advances upon, approved security as above. 


Apply to Secretary, 50 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. Address * M. A.,” Post Oiice, Ludlow. 


6 Grosvener Street, W. 


Tuition of Young Children of either sex desires 


igh testimonials. 


GOVERNESS experienced in the | 
has been most successful in curing indistinct articula- | / 
tion, hesitancy, lisping, and in strengthening pupils | a RE-ENGAGEMENT. English, Freuch, aud Music | 





Meuse for PRESENTS.—The HOLY 
1 FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. Arranged 
W. H. Cattcorr, for the Pisnoforte. Solos, complet. 
in 12 books, 5s each; Duets, 6s each. Ad lib, accom- 
paniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s each, 
Each book free at half-price, in stamps. : 
OD SAVE the QUEEN. Arranged for the Piano. 
forte, by George F. West. 38. The Song, for 
one and four voices, arranged by S. NELSON. 2s 6¢ 
each free by post at half-price. 
OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. Composeq 
by BrinLey RicHarps. The song, 33; ditto 
piano, solo and duet, 4s each; ditto, four men’s Voices, 
2d; ditto, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, 2d. 4 
X1OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. A Nationa} 
Song, with Chorus ad lib. Words by Dr. Cag. 
PENTER, Music by S.GLOVER. 38; ditto, piano solo, 
3s. Both post free at half-price. The same for four 
voices, 2d. Postage free. 
M*S M. LINDSAY'S (Mrs. J. W. BLiss), SACRED 
Bt SONG, “ REST.” Words from the “ Dove on the 
Cross.” Price 3s, post free athalf-price. “A sweetly 
plaintive melody, charmingly harmonized.” —Birming- 
ham Journal. * The melody is fervent, though simple." 
London Journal. “A most expressive and beautiful 
sacred song.”—Weekly Review. “Simple, exquisite 
music, allied to very beautiful words.”—Civil Service 
Gasette, “ A beautiful melody, the music giving sweet 
expression.” — Weekly Review.—London: Published by 
Roperr Cocks and Co., New Burlingaon Street, 
Order of all Musicsellers, 


rTMNHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver, 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 



















































SEl a | qi [8s 
sail 3 | 23 
| tQ2 Q | 
|22 | 8 | & | sa 
Patterns, | =o | | | 
les.désdifsdga 4 
12 Table Forks........0.000000400,1 10./2 1./2 2.2 5. 
12 Table Spoons |1 10 .j2 1 -|2 S.0 6. 
12 Dessert Forks... 13.1 TAM... 
| 12 Dessert Spoons 12.1 7./210.4.a. 
| 12 Tea Spoons ........ aes ewe es eR ee 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...). 9.|.12./.12.). 136 
2 Sauce Ladies... 6.|. 8.|. 8.) 8 
1 Gravy Spoon wie Bs 86). 9.| 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...). 3./. 4./. 4.). 46 
1 MustardSpoon, giltbowl.|. 16). 2.|. 2.). 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... |, 26. 36]. 36. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. -1961 3.j)1 3.1 3 
1 Butter Knife ....... o Bele Sele Ooi. 39 
1 Soup Ladle ... 0.1.28 .1.% 1.8. 
1 Sugar Sifter....cccccccosssore|s B.|. &.]- #.]. #6 
| — 
Total...........£9 161116012 8 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks .........£1 23 per doz, 
Dessert do., 168 ....+4.46 Tea Spoons, 10s, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £7. Ditto, Electro Silver on nickel, £7 17s 
to £24, 
Dish Covers, Electro Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 


pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26, 
Cruet Frames, Ele ctro Silver. 

3 glasses.,,...12s to £2 68 | 6 glasses...£1 4s to £4 16s 
4 glasses,,....153 to £2 13s | 7 glasses.,.£1 18s to £7 103 
Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 453 to £9 123 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Kuives, from 45s to 963 the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £8 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
| from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. 


The Blades are all of the 
finest Steel. 


Des- |Crvrs. 
| sert. | per pr. 
ls, djs. a 

....per doz.| 14 6 
eee! 15 6 12 6 

-| 22 6 16 6 


|Table, 
| 





d.| 8, 
33-inch ivory handles ., -| 1 
34 ditto balance ditto .. 
| 4 ditto, ditto ........... 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto. 
4 ditto extra large ditto.. 











m2 Oo Go te Oa Or Or Or 
> 


4 ditto finest African ivory | 27 12. 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ...... -| 28 13 0 
| Ditto, with silvered blades .........| -| 33 .| 1 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles...) 23 .| 19 .| 6 


ILLIAM 5% BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unr’- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
| and 1 Newman Yard, London,W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is triling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery at a small fixed rate 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 

(ESTABLISHED 





| Street, 
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THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


First-Class Subscription, 

FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE'S ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 
New Editions now ready, postage-free on application, 

The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
pular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in god | TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. By Mortimer 


Of Surplus Copies of P 


Second-hand condition, at the Lowest Current Prices ; 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAmMus GRANT, Author of * Random Recollections,” 
“The Great Metropolis,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 


LIBRARY. LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzcerato, 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols, [Yow ready. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS, by Captain R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burroy, Author of 
“A Mission to Galéle,” “Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” 
“ Abeokuta,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &., &c. 


| NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
|The HARVEYS. By Henry Kinosiey, Author of 


“Old Margaret,” “ Hetty,” “Geoffry Hamlyn,” &e. (Vow ready. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd,” &c., &. [Now ready. 


CoLitns, Author of “ The Vivian Romance,” &c., &c, [Ready this day. 


AND THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, , 
A READY-MADE FAMILY; or the Life and Ad- 


In Ornamental Bindings, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 





Mupie's Setecr Lisrary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreer. 
Crry Orrice—4 Kina Street, CHEAPSIDE. 


ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. In 3 yols. (Now ready. 


HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the last War in New 


Zealand. By J. H.K. In 2 vols. [Yow ready. 





THE SIX-SHILLING STANDARD COOKERY-BOOK. _ 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, with additional Plates and 


Woodcuts, price 63s, cloth. 


V ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, Reduced 
4 


toa System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in 


The SCANDINAVIAN RING. By Jonny Pomeroy. 
In 3 vols. 

GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricnr (the 

ae ee, Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the Working- 





which the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers have been as much § 
|BIDE TIME and TIDE. By the Author of “The 


as possible applied and explained. By Etiza ACTON. 


“[n this cookery-hook the quantity of every article necessary for the preparation | 


Gage of Honour,” “ The Eastern Hunter,” &e. 


of each receipt, and the time required for its preparation, are minutely stated. A Ss ‘ 
TREGARTHEN HALL. By James Gartanp. 


good book in every way 


there is right-mindedness in every page of it, as well as 
thorough knowledge anid experience."—WMedical Times and Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 263.—ADVERTISE- 


(Ready this day. 


HOLLOWHILL FARM. By Joun Epvwarpsoy. In 


3 vols. [Ready this day. 





MENTS for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above - 
_ WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. By the Author 


Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the 8th 


January. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c, In 3 vols, (Vow ready. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s, a NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 








HE CASTLE GARDENS, Rochester.—The BUILDER of ANTEROS. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” 


THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4}1, contains a View of the proposed Gar dens 
around Rochester Castle—Portrait of Mr. Edward [’Anson, architect—The Choice of 
a House—Social Progress and Social Science—Draughts—Holdenby House, &e.—1 


York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


“Sword and Gown,” “ Maurice Dering,” &c., &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





LANGE'’S LIFE of CHRIST. 
This day is published, in 4 vols. 8vo, Subscription 
price, 28s. 

HE LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS 

CHRIST. A Complete Critical Examination of 

the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the Gospels. 

Translated from the German of J. P. LANGe, D.D., 

and Edited with Additional Notes by the Rev. Marcus 

Dons, M.A. 

This valuable work of Dr. Lange has been out of 

rint for some time, but it has been much in demand. 

he six volumes are condensed into four, and whilst 

the original matter is all retained, it is published at a 
still cheaper rate, 

Just published, in 1 vol., handsomely bound, crown 

8yo, price 7s 6d. 

HE FOOTSTEPS of CHRIST. 

Translated from the German of A. Caspers. By 

A. E. RopuHam. I. Christ for us. II, Christ in us, 

UL. Christ before us. IV. Christ through us. 








“This great work on devotional theology is ad- 
mitted by all who know it, and are capable of judging, 
to befone of the most precious treasures of its kind 


which has been issued to this generation.” —Courant. 
Edinburgh: T.and T. CLark. London ; HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£8; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 153 ; to 
members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





OR CHEAP COPIES of GOOD 

BOOKS—Second-hand, New, at reduced rates, 

and Handsomely Bound Books; also, Cheap Village 

Libraries—see BULL'S CATALOGUE, gratis and post 
free upon application.—9 Wigmore Street, W. 

les hee. g-sasestaone yon, ics) 

E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 

f RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1872, in several 

Sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental 

bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 

Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers. 

THOS, De LA Rve and Co., London. 








a -ateanthns tesa. 
’ TIL se APE 
SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
tions to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” 
and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 
Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to1,000 Guineas; 
also single specimens of minerals, rocks, fossils, and 
recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, all the recent 
publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Aiajesty, 149 Strand Private instruction is given in 
Jeology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 
149 Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—_MR. LELAND'S NEW WORE. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d. 


THE MUSIC LESSON OF CONFUCIUS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
TRUBNER and ©O., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 4s, with Coloured Frontispiece of the more important of the Spectra. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By the Late Professor GEORGE WILSON, of Edinburgh University. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought up to the latest State of the Soience, by H. G. MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, and Natural-Science Master in Eton College. 


W. R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[Estasuisuep 1792.) 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 
shing, nourishing, and economical, to be had of the principal retailers, Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. Lonvon Srores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
Liverpool: 1 Seel Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dublin Stores: 7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea: Quay 
Parade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA AND MILK _ (Registered. 
PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM'S CUNDENSED MILK. 

DUNN & HEWETT’S Lichen Islandicus, or Iceland Moss Cocoa, Is 4d a pound. 

DUNN’S ‘‘ ESSENCE of COFFEE,” ls and 2s a Bottle. ’ 

DUNN & HEWETT’S ‘‘BROMATIN«,” a Cocoa deprived of its Superfiluous 


Butter, 6d acket. 
nines OO" PLES MANUFACTORY, —PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


W M. 


Sparkling, refre 
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NEW VOLUMES 
MR. MURRAY'S CHOICE EDITIONS 
ESTABLISHED WORKS, 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. post Svo, 7s. 


ESSAYS from “THE TIMES”: being 
Selected from the Literary Papers which have 
appeared in that Journal, By ‘the late SAMUEL 
PHILLIPS, 

“Time has not 





detracted from the value of these 
papers. Mr. Phillips was a master of his craft. His 
style is clear and forcible; his literary taste rarely led 
him astray; he seized by happy intuition the salient 
points of his subject, and conveye ai in brief compass a 
large amount of information. ‘he essays ar 
fully printed, and all who knew th > author will rec 
nize the fidelity of the portrait."—Pal/ Ma//. 

“These brilliant essays, which attracted so much 
attention as they appe 1, are 80 well known that it 
will be sufficient now to chronicle this new editic Mn, 
handsomely printed with a portrait of their accom- 
plished and versatile author."—Notes and Queries, 





re beaut 








Z- 











Volumes previously Published. 


ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 3s 6d. 

ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL FEELINGS. 
2s 6d, 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 3s 6d. 

DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL. 


3s 6d, 


DAVY’S SALMONIA. 3s 64. 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS of NAVAL DARING. 


3s 6d, 
HALLAM’S (ARTHUR) REMAINS. 3s 6d. 
HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 3s 64. 


J ESSE’ ST GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 3s 6d. 
LOUDON’S INSTRUCTIONS in GARDEN- 
NG. 3s 6d. 


The REJECTED ADDRESSES. By 


JAMES and HORACE SMITH. 3s 6d, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ADVICE TO PERSONS 
ABOUT TO HIRE A HOUSE. 
—-—— TO BUY A HOUSE 
——_—— TO BUILD A HOUSE. 


Now ready, with Plans and Woodcut 
THE CHOICE OF A DWELLING: 


A Practical Handboo 1k of Useful Information on all 
*oints connecté d with a House, 
By Gervase WHEELER, Architect, 

Author of * Rural Homes,” * it ymes for the People,” &. 

“The volume is free from all professional or tech- 
nical remarks, and is really a practical handbook for 
the general public. It contains numerous plans and 
views of different styles of buildings. The object of 
the book is most useful, and it was much required.”"— 
Court Journal. 


; post Svo, 


SPECIAL PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
NATURE PICTURES: a Series of Thirty 


Original Llustrations, drawn on Wood by J. H. 
I Engraved in the first style of Art by R. 


JEL 
Large folio, cloth gilt extra, gilt edges, 


PATERSON, 

£3 13s 6d. 

‘Charming drawings.,,,....The lover of wood engray- 
ing will not tind in this y ‘s Gift-Bouks such another 
choic e treat.”"—Times, Dec. 19. 















‘This work does great credit to all concerned. The 
engravings are so admiralby done that they hewn! hed 
nine pes ople out of ten, be taken for etchings." —Graj 





9) have n at ex- 





‘A new pleasure does await all w 
amined this work, and who can a » the 
volume of wood engravings that we have ever & 


Standard, 


‘ ILLUSTRATIONS 














PLAYS. Fifty Orig final a by R. Smirk 
R.A., T. STOTHARD, i A, Engraved on St 

Printed in the best sty le on India Paper, with 
Portrait and canes reSS De »scriptions of the Plates. 





eo 


£2 12s ud. 


Imp. folio, cloth gilt, » gilt € edges, 
I 


The MODERN PLAYMATE : 


. Sports, and Diversions for B 
Ages. Comp iled and edit .¢d.G. 
With 600 New Illustrations > crown 
clo ilt, gilt edges, 596 PP lus 6d, 


CYCLOP. ADIC SCIENCE 


a Book of 
ys of all 
Woop. 
Svo. 


“l by Rev 
in | 
price 


SIMPLIFIED, 








o 









. Hf. Perrer, Pri ss meligen hemis try, of tl 
al Polytechnic Institution ; g Lig 
t, Electric ity, Magnetism, Pne umatices, Acous- 





With 600 Illustrations, in large 


es, 720 pp., price 9s. 


Chemistry. 


tics, 
crown 8yo, cloth gi ~~ gilt edg 


FLORA SYMBOLIGA: or, the Language 


and Sentiment of Flowers, including Flora! Poetry, 
Original and Selected. Compiled and edited by 
JOHN INGRAM. With 16 pag res of Original Illustr ‘a- 
tions, printed in Colours Svo, cl 
edges, price 7s 6d, 





crown 


|HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and IN- 


7s 6d. | 





STRU¢ ae An Original wrk, with 250 che 
Illustrati By Mrs. R. v on ENTINE, Editor of 
* Aunt Li ars Picture-Book,” &. Lu crowa svo, 


cloth gilt, and gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 


OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1872 con- 








tains Tales, Stories, Puzzles, Charades, Legends, 
&e. Edited by OLD Merry. With numerous 
Illustrations, in crown 8vo, cloth giltedges, 750 pp., 
price 6s, 


DAMES of HIGH ESTATE, By Madame 


De Witt. Translated from the Origin ul M unuse ript 








by the Author of * ‘The i r of Le yith 
Original [lustrations, in crowu Sy, clot b gil : price 
5s. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Publishers, Bedford 


Street, Covent Garden. 
ae In demy Syo, price 6d, post free 7d, a 
LD MERRY’S MONTHLY, 
PART L, JANUARY, NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
By R. M. Ballantyne. Chap. I. 
With full-page Liustration, 





JARWIN AND CUPFY. 
* Adrift on the Ocean.” 
drawn by D. H. Friston. 


| THE PARLOUR ALCHEMIST, By Eugene A, De Laucey. 
(Ulustrated.) 
THe Two Pics: 
Tue Boy with AN Ipga, By Mrs, Filoart. 
TREES AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. (Lllustrated.) 
| “ONE Way TO CATCH A SLAVER, By Lieutenant 
Cc. R. Low. (Illustrated.) 


“ A book replete with practical advice and informa- | 





tion. Though written by an architect, 
avoids technical language, while his practical know- 
ledge enables him to describe with accuracy the ar- 
rangement of houses, and to point out the indispensable 
requirements which must be satisfled for health’s sake, 
to say nothing of convenience, before any one can with 
prudence take a house.”"—Jo/n Bu//. 
JoHN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


In Quarto, with Engravings, price 


FAMILY RECORDS 


OF THE 


BRUCES = = CUMYNS. 

WITH AN HISTORIC? INTRODUCTION 
APP NDIX 
From Authentic Public and Priv rte Documents. 
By M. E. CUMMING BRUCE, 

Messrs. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, a NEW BOOK by Mr. 
N ORE NONSENSE! Pictures, Rhymes, 
| Botany, &c. By EpwaArp LEAR. With 138 full- 
page Illustrations, and a portrait group. Small 4to, 
fancy boards, price 10s 6d, 
London: Rosert JOHN Bus 


Mr. WILLIAM SAWYE! 

Now ready, feap. Svo, handsomely bound, 

HE LEGEND of PHYLLIS, with a 

YEAR of SONG. By WintraAmM Sawyer, Author 

of “Ten Miles from Town,” &c, Llustration by John 
Proctor. 

London : LoNGMANSs, GREEN, REApr? 


£2 10s. 


AND 





32 Charing Cross, 5.W. 


RS NEW “POE M. 


58; 





2R, and DYER. 





Will be ready in a few days, 
N AMERICAN’S NOTIONS of 
CHARLES DICKENS. By J.T. Fievp. Also 
FOUR MONTHS’ INTERCOURSE with DICKENS, 
By his SECRETARY. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside 


he entirely | 


EDWARD LEAR. | 


gilt, 6s. | 


A WINTER WALK. (Illustrated.) 
‘A HANDFUL: a Maiden Aunt 





‘’s Story. With fall 





page Illustration, drawn by J. D. Watson, engraved 
by Edmund Evans, 
RAMBLES AMONG THE FINE Arts, By an Art-Oficial. 


(Lilustrated.) 


THE INN AT SPESSART: a Tale of the Brigands. By F. 
Macdonald. (Illustrated.) 
FULL-PaGk ILLUSTRATION —WINTER. Printed in 


Colours by Edmund Evans, from an original design 
by Birket Foster. 
FREDERICK WAR 

Garden. 


NE and Co., Be 


Price 6d. 
; aa CHRISTIAN LAND: a Satire, 
and Something More. 
‘The shibboleth-monger of the prese 
the manger; he i 
the true sense of the v 
of any who would mak 


nt is a dogin 
himse 
! ‘flies at the 

a better use of the name, 













Sip and Co ; and WILLING's Rail- 
way Books 

BRITISH REPUBLIC. 

Just published, extra cloth, boards, 1s 6d; in 


Publisher, 2 














rrick Street, 


111 Gar 
RAPHS of all kinds may > be 
seen and selected from 

IN and Co, 23 Svho Square. 
ned and made into yolumes, 


wrapper, Is. 

E, TRUELOVE, “6 High Iolborn. 
EK CHROMO-L ITHOG RAPHS, and other PRINTS. 

sarge Assortme nt Constantly in Stock, and Li 
Variety, Size t 2s, 3s, aud 4s per dozen, sent 
post free. Oth sat from 6d and Is per dozen to 
order. 

ZorN, BAHNSON, and Co., 9 an 
Ppuotes 
MARIO 


JNGR AVINGS, OLEOGRAPHS, 
7 R.. Free on Ap op li vati ) Coloured Seraps in Great 
2sand 3s each. Frames of every description made to 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Photographs fra: 


j 


c¥ SHAKSPEARE'S 


ia 
ART: 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 

A MONTHLY HALr-Crown MAGAZINE, 
WITH HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
VOLUME IL, JuLy to DECEMBER, 1871, forming g 
lid Gift Book, is now complete, and may be had 
blishers or thre mag any Bookseller, hand. 
ra gilt edges, price 17s 64, 

It contains the following akenae Heliotypes:— 





11 in cloth, e 


1, Tue KNiGuTt AND DEATH Reproduction 

A ee tion of En. 
graving by Albert Diirer. Eu 

2. POE sie. From the Painting by J. Coomans, 

3. Sin WALTER RALEIGH IN THE TOWER. From a 


Drawing by Henry Wallis. 






1. Portions OF ALTO-RELIEVO ON THE Popivm op 
THe ALBERT MEMORIAL By H. H. Armstead, 
5. SAPPHO. From the Pai nting by A. Baccani. 
6. roars 18 XVL «tN Tue TeMPLe. From the Painti 
ng bi 
E. M. Ward. wind 
7. T: snIDGE AT BAste. From Turner's Lier 


Studiorum, 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDY. 
Batalha, Portugal. 
9 THe DEAN’s CANOPY, 


Grinling Gibbons. 


From the Monastery of 


St. PAavu's. Carved by 


















10, SHeer. From the Picture by Verbeckhoven. 

11. Reroussi i-Cur. Designed by D'Epinay, 

12. THE Ext 3y Rembrandt. 

13, La L INIERA. From the Painting by 

14, ITs NE : 3ust by Clesinger. 

15. Tne Co IN OF ST. EusTacuius, From the 

rravil y Albert Diirer. 
16. IAN DOORWAY AT PATRICKSBOURNE, Kent, 
17. EWELLER OF ST. PETERSBURG. From the 
ing by W. Cave Thomas. 

1s. HOS MYSTIC MARI AGE OF ST. CATHERINE, 
Fr ie Eagraving by C. Lorichon. 

1). GR rl P OL VASES IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXxualst- 

20 D ALTAR-PIECE AT FIESOLE. By A, 

21.L \ Di TIZIANO. From the Engraving by 
Mandel. 

22. Tuk Event AFTER ST. BARTHOLOMEW. From 

Painting by A. Baccani. 

23. Tue RecoNcitatioN, From the Painting by J. A, 
Fitzgerald. 

24. Groupe Or Boys AND DOLPHIN IN Terra-Corra, 
By A. Rossveliuo. 

With an important Series of Essays, entitled “ Anr- 
Torics OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST,” by Charles Burton; 
also contributions on Art-Subjects by Hyde Clarke, 


Conder, W. Cave Thomas, 


R. H. Soden Smith, F. R. 
Forbes-Robertson, 8. R. T. 


G. W. Yapp, C. C. Black, J. 











| Mayer, T. Roger Smith, J. Piggot, F.S.A., R. de Nangis, 
and others. 
London: Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAG AZINE, No.147, 
x for JANUARY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, “THESTRAN “9 VENTURES OF A PHAETON.” B 
William Black, Author of * A Daughter of Heth,” 
&e. bh rs [.-ILL. 
9, & NATIONAL “D BYS AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY.” 
By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
3. Tas CURRENT STREET BALLADS OF IRELAND.” 
By William Barry. 
4. “Mr. He_ps AS AN Essaytst.” By Canon Kingsley. 
5. “Tur LEGAL PROFESSION IN AMERICA.” By James 
Bry¢ 
6. * THI IIN AUDTENCE QUESTION.” 
7. “CHR! Chapters VL-VIIL. 
8 “AN E MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION.” 
By 
9. “Tue New Law Courts." By James Fergusson, 
F.R.S. , 
Volumes L to XXIV., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s 6d each, now ready. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 


| way Stations. 


Word Street, Covent | 





Ni wee uly, pri price Oue Shilling. 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


_ 


By Rhoda Broughton, 





1, “Goop-Byrr, SWEETHEART.” 
Author of “Cometh up asa Flower” and * Red 
asa Rose is She. 
4 orgy int + ANI ae 
3. IN ; House oF M.ecENAS, By the Hon. George 
Sy oa y Sinyt 
4. Tas MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR, 
5. A PGE tf HORLINGHAM, 
6. THE MYSTERIOUS SKETCH. 
7. A HUNI » YEARS AGO, 
8. Fo A POEM 
9, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL UPHEAVAL. By S. G. 0. 
10, THe test KING, By Join Sheehan, 
. TI Db Wire's SISTER. By Sydney Mostyn. 
( to IX. 
R y & Son, New Burlington Street, W) 





_ Monthly 1s, the Liberal 


No for January, 


me -ELIGH TE, 









1 ‘ink er’s Magazine. In 3, 
n A. Heraud (Theology, &c.), Dr. 
( n of Forces), Miss Eyton (Age of 
id other ributions by Richard Bedingtield, 
yn Barm! 'y, um Maccall, Dr. Hitchman, 
dley, J. Me irigor Allen, &., interesting 
ed Unitarians, &€ 





BuRNS, 15 S« yuthampton Row, W.C. 
Now ready. 

FAIR ALBUM for 1871. 

Containing all the Cartoons (52) 

with the letterpress notices 

Two Guineas. The Albums 

for 1869 (First Series ee 1871 (Second Series), cam 
also be had from all Booksellers, or at the Office, 
3 Tayistuck Street, Coyent Garden, W.C. 





7ANITY 
(Third Series). 

published during 1871, 
thereto relating. Price 

















hing 9 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
§§ PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN and PENCIL. By 


sh Pictures.” 





sw 


the Author of “Spar 


‘HODDER & STOUGHTON'S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


With numerous illustrations by E. Whym- The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CIX. 


rand others. A Third Editlon, greatly improved by the addition of many fine | for JANUARY, will be published on the 30th inst., price 6s. 


| 8vo, 8s, handsomely bound. 

gravings are all of great excellence; charmiugas pictures 
es of art."—Art Journal, 

ere are so many additions and improvements that this 
till more attractive and beautiful than before.”"—S/andard. 


engravings. Imper 
«ts numerous wood e! 
and admirable as exam} 
«In this third edition t 
very beautiful volume is 
SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN and PENCIL. By 
the Author of * Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With illustrations 
Gustave Doré, and other eminent Artists. In imperial 8vo, 8s, handsomely 
pound, gilt edges. 


BRITISH HEROES and WORTHIES. Illustrated with 


Twenty Portraits, fi 
handsomely bound. 
“We may safely predict such a book will attain considerable popularity, for there 
isa great charm and interest ina collection of portraits of famous men which are 


hot mere fancy pictures, but present them to us as they really were and in their 

habits as they lived.”—John Bull. | 
«The biographic sketches are done with tact and knowledge, and form at once 

very pleasant and instractive reading, being chiefly written by Dr. Stoughton and 


Mr. Demaus. The portraits of Milton and Knox strike us as being exceptionally 
fine.” —Nonconformist. 


The SEVEN GOLDEN CANDLESTICKS; or, Sketches of the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rey. H. B. Tristram, LL.D. F.R.S. With 
Engravings. 6s, b relled boards, gilt edges. 


The CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with Coloured Pictures 


and Wood Engravings from the Leisure Hour aud Sunday at Home, Imperial 
8vo, 6s 6d, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. AContribution to the Early History 
of the English Bible. By the Rev. R. Demavs, M.A. Author of “ Hugh 
Latimer.” With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, boards. 

FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


The MIDNIGHT SKY; Familiar Notes on the Stars and 
Planets. With Thirty-two Star Maps, and numerous other Lilustrations. By 
EpWIN DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, and F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8yo, 7s 6d, boards; 9s, extra boards 


London: RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, { 56 Paternoster Row, 
and all Booksellers. { 164 Piccadilly. 





The COASTS of the MEDITERRANEAN, &c. 
In Two VOLUMES, post 8yo, price ONE GUINEA, 


CENES in the SUNNY SOUTH; including the Atlas 
Mountains and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. C. S. Verekenr, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 

“ We have found much that is interesting and amusing in these volumes.”"—Field. 

“Two interesting, readable volumes, combining attractiveness with instruction.” 
=Morning Post. 

“Exhaustive and entertaining..,....The composition throughout of a gentleman 
and a scholar."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The author unites a genuine love of travel with a knowledge of classical 
literature and ancient and modern history, and from the stores of his wide reading 
is enabled to set before us not only a picture of the countries of North-Western 
Africa as they exist now, but a sketch of their past, and of the part played by them 
in the history of the world...... His book is throughout entertaining.” —.raminer. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
see RAVEN CLUB PAPERS. First Serres. Edited by 
NATHANIRL NUTGALL. 

“It is seldom we meet with a yolume so thoroughly enjoyable."—Public Opinion. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Dr. MARCET on DISEASES of the LARYNX. 
In post Svo, with 5 Drawings in Lithography, price 6s. 


vely engraved. Printed on Toned Paper. Small 4to, 8s, | 


| CONTENTS. 
1. LANFREY'S HistoRY OF NAPOLEON | 5. MAHOMET. 
| THE Frest. 6. THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 
2. BEETHOVEN, 7. THR WORKING OF THE EDUCATION ACT, 
3. AN ENGLISH INTERIOR IN THE SEVEN- | 8, LASt Words ON THE BALLOT QUES- 
| TEENTH CENTURY. TION. 
| 4, CATULLUS AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
*,* The REVIEW will be sent post free for the year to any address on payment 
of One (ruinea in advance, 


THIS DAY, the FIRST NUMBER of 


‘The CONGREGATIONALIST. Edited by R. W. 


DALE, M.A., Birmingham. Price 6d, Monthly. 


CONTENTS—J ANUARY. 
8. THE AUTHORITY OF CurRisT IN Re- 
LATION To Retiaious TruTH. By 
E. de Pressensé, D.D. 
9. Hts AND MINE. 
10. THe POLITICAL RevoLt Or THE Non- 
CONFORMISTS. 
11. Notices oF New Books. 
12. CONGREGATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





1, CONGREGATIONALISM. 

2. Tue UNKNOWN YzEAR. By Alexander 
Raleigh, D.D. 

3. RicHaArRD WINTER HAMILTON. 

4. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 

5. Henry WarD BErEcHER'S 
REAL SERMON, 

6. COURTESY. 

7. Tue Use oF A LECTIONARY, 


| PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


| Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S SERMONS, 


| Preached in Manchester. The First Number will be published early in 
January. 


‘The PREACHER'S LANTERN. Edited by the 


Rev. E. PAXTON Hoop. Price 6d, Monthly. The New Volume, commencing in 
January, will contain :— 
A SERIES of POSTHUMOUS PAPERS by the late Dean Alford. EXPOSITORY 
LECTURES on the PROPHETS JOEL and ZEPHANIAH, by the Rey. Samuel 
Cox, of Nottingham. A COURSE of LECTURES on the SCRIPTURAL IDEA of 
the DEVIL; his Personality and Influence Compared and Contrasted with the 
| Ideas of various Nations and Ages, by the Rev. Paxton Hood. DEL 
| PREACHERS: with Illustrations of the Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence. Besides 
numerous Outlines of Sermons, Illustrative Anecdotes, aud Papers bearing on 
Ministerial Work. 

*,* Annual Subscription, including postage, 6s prepaid. Specimen Copy post 
free for 6 stamps. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
By the EDITOR of the * LEISURE HOUR" — 
ACROSS the FERRY; First Impressions of America and 


its People. By James MAcAULAY, M.A, M.D. (Edin), Editor of the 
Leisure Hour, 73 6a. 


By the ARCHBISHOP of YORK and others— 
MODERN SCEPTICISM: a Course of Lectures delivered at 


the request of the Christian Evidence Society. By the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of Ely and Carlisle, the Dean of Canterbury, Canon 
Cook, Professor Stanley Leathes, Professor Rawlinson, and others, With 
an Explanatory Paper by the Right Rev. C. J. ELticorr, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Fourth Edition, 7s 6d. 


By a CLERICAL RECLUSE— 
CURES from ALL QUARTERS; or, Literary Musings of a 


Clerical Recluse. 736d. “ We havo nothing but praise to give to the very 
delightful volume before us. The author shows a wide reading, chiefly 
among modern writers; but with so much reference to the ancient as to 
give a welcome spice of scholarship to his writing; and his criticism on 
men and things is always kindly and wise,.....[n short, ‘Cues from all 
Quarters’ is eminently readable, and readable—no slight recommendation 
—whenever you choose to take it, wherever you open it, aud for as long as 
you choose to keep it."—Spectator. 


By J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A.— 
1. The SUNDAY AFTERNOON: Fifty-two Brief Sermons. 


First 








LINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the LARYNX, 
investigated and treated with the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By | 
WitttAmM Marcet, M.D., &c., late Senior Assistant-Physician, Hospital for | 
Consumption, Brompton. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 








In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 
By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S, late 13th Light Dragoons, Author of 
* Personal Memoirs of Charles II.," “ Li Pellegrino,” &c. 

“This volume comprises many thoughtful essays by a well-read philosopher of | 
advanced liberal views.,....essays admirably written and full of pregnant sugges- 
tions.” —Codserver. 

“Captain Clayton writes with all the sympathy of a poet and artist, appreciating | 
nature's most beautiful aspects with the enthusiasm of a devotee...... Turn where 
we may in this amusing volume, there is ever something to arrest the attention.”"— 
United Service Magazine. 

London: LON@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


NEW SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. 


| 

| 

| 
I. FORM. | 
TIME and SPACE; a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. Parr I. | 
Analysis of Perception and Association of Ideas. Parr Il. Laws of Logic; witha 
Criticism on HecEL. By SHapwortH H. Hopeson. 8yo, price 163, cloth. 


I. MATTER. | 
| 


| 











. ~ , ’ a) > y 
The THEORY of PRACTICE; an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
Book I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 
of Choice, of Character; and their Connection with the Cerebral Organization. 
Book IL Logic of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View of the Connection of the Sciences, | 
By the Same Author. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 2s, cloth. | 
YMNS of MODERN MAN. By ‘Tnomas Herbert Norges, | 
Jun., B.A. of Ch. Ch. Oxford. | 
Works by the same Author:— 
\N IDYLL OF THE WEALD, price 5s. 
LYRICS AND BUCOLICS, price 3s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, | 





By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A’ 7s 6d. 


2. PASTORALS for the TIMES, viz.: Young Men and 
Maidens, price 1s. Buying and Selling and Getting Gain, price 1s. 
By FRANCIS JACOX, B.A.— 
BIBLE MUSIC; being Variations in Many Keys on Musical 
Themes from Scripture. By the Rey. FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. 6s. 
By the Same Author— 
SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. Second 
Series, 6s. 
By a LAYMAN— 
The CHRIST for ALL the AGES, and other Lay Sermons, 
preached on the North Wales Border. By D.C. DAVIES. 53. 
By Professor WILKINS— 
PHENICIA and ISRAEL: the Burney Prize Essay in the 


University of Cambridge for 1870. By Aveustus 8. WILKINS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. 5s. “ A very able discussion 
of the historical evidence and probabilities concerning their affinity of race, 
and the political, commercial, social, and religious influences of the former 
upon the latter nation.”—Dai/y News, 
By Professor ELLIOTT— 
MOSES and MODERN SCIENCE. By James Elliott, formerly 
Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Liverpool, 3s. 
By Miss COOMBS— ; 
THOUGHTS for the INNER LIFE. By Jessie Coombs, 
Author of “ Bible Class Studies.” Second Series. 33 6d. 
By Various Writers— 
’ 
A SECOND SERIES of “ECCLESIA”: Church Problems 
Considered, in a Series of Essays. Edited by R. H. Ruynoups, D.D. 
Svo, 8s 6d. 
nv pist of Writers :—Reva. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Henry Batchelor, R. 
W. Dale, M.A., Enoch Mellor, A-M. D.D., H. B. Reynolds, D.D., Prof. 
Wilkins, and Josiah Gilbert, Esq. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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THE NEW HUMOROUS POEM. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SAINT ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES: 


A TALE OF THE SALT LAKE CITY. 


FROM THE SPECTATOR, 

“We believe that ‘Saint Abe and his Seven Wives’ 
will paralyze Mormon resistance far more than any 
amount of speeches in Congress or messages from 
President Grant, by bringing home to the minds of the 
millions the ridiculous, diabolic side of the peculiar 
institution...... Pope would have been proud, we fancy, 


of these terrible lines...... The book will be relished by | 
roughs in California as much as by the self-indulgent | 


philosophers of Boston.” 
FROM THE SCOTSMAN. 

“This book does not need much commendation, but 
it deserves a great deal. The author of ‘The Bigelow 
Papers’ might have written it, but there are passages 
which are not unlike Bret Harte; and him we suspect. 
The authorship, however, may be left out of notice. 
Men inquire who has written a good book, that they 
may honour him; but if his name be never heard, the 
book is none the less prized. This author is a humourist 
and a satirist, and he has here displayed all his 
qualities lavishly.” 

From THE DAILY NEWS. 


“If this author be not a new poet, he is certainly a | 


writer of exceedingly clever and effective verses. They 
have the ring of originality...... The book merits a place 
among works which every one reads with satisfaction.” 
From THE NORTH British DAILY MAIL. 
“Tf this is the first work of the writer, we may con- 
clude that the world is richer by the possession of a 
new poet of unquestionable originality and power.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L, Poet Laureate. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, to 

be published at intervals of One Month. 


LORD BANTAM. By the Author of 


“Ginx'’s Baby.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


SAINT ABE and his SEVEN WIVES: 


a Tale of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS. A Collection of 


Songs and Ballads from the Published Works of 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Square 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY, &c. 


the Author of “ Voyage en Zigzag.” Beautifully 
Illustrated. 10s 6d. 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora Greenwell. 


Small 8yo, 33 6d. 


THE PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD. With 30 Illustrations 
by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 


SUNDAYS ABROAD, By Thomas 


GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s td. 


LILLIPUT LEGENDS. By the Author 


of * Lilliput Levee.” With Illustrations. Square 


8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 

HYMNS for the YOUNG. With Music 
by JOHN HULLAH. 8yo, Is 64. 

The SECRET HISTORY of the 
“INTERNATIONAL.” By ONSLOW YORKE. 
Crown 8yo, 2s. 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG. 
Boys. By CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of * The 
Boys of Axleford.” With Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 2s 6d. 


TAPPY’S CHICKS, and other Links 


between Nature and Human Nature. 
GEORGE CUPPLES. With Illustrations. 


8yvo, cloth gilt extra. 
PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 


ITALIAN NOTE BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAW- 


Square 


THORNE, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
The DRAMA of KINGS. By Robert 
BUCHANAN. Post 8yo, 12s. 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and 
Stories. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author 
of “Gideon's Rock.” 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. 


H.R. HAWEIS. Post 8vo, 12s. 
By 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &e. 
2 vols. 


Mrs, PARR, Author of * Dorothy Fox.” 


crown 8vo, 2lIs, 
WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINA- 


TION: being a Collection of Poctical and other 
Works. By GEORGE MACDONALD, Ten 
Pocket Volumes, in neat Case, £2 2s, 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





A Book for | 


By Mrs. | 


other | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


| 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
| NEW WORKS. 


Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 


By PARKER GILLMORE (‘“ Ubique™), Author of 
“A Hunter's Adventures in the Great West,” &c. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

| “This work is the very best of its class that Mr. 
Gillmore has yet written.”— Messenger. 


Queen Charlotte Islands. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the North 
Pacific. By Francis PooLe,C E. Edited by JOHN 





W. LINDON. 8vo, with Maps and Iilustrations, 15s. 
“There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of 
| enterprise and power of endurance with which Mr. | 
Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting 
reading.”—VPall Mall Gazette. 


‘The Literary Life of the Rev. | 
WILLIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, 


Knightsbridge, ani Prebendary of St. Paul's. By 
the Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGE. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


The Cities of the Nations Fell. 


By the Rev, Joun Cummina, D.D. Second Edition. | 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, bound, 


‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
| Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


‘The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &. 3 vols. 


Mine Own Familiar Friend. By 


the Hon. Mrs, ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 3 vols. 


‘Hannah. By the Author of 


“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“A powerful and well-written novel. The treatment | 
of the subject is artistic and thoughtful, and the book 
will no doubt be read with interest by all who desire to 
be enlightened on one of the great social problems of 
the day."—/ost. 


‘The Lady of Lyndon. By Lady 


| BLAKE, Author of “ Claude,” &c. 3 vols, 


A First Appearance. By Mrs. 


EVANS BELL, 3 vols. 


A Woman in Spite of Herself. 


By J.C. JEAFFRESON, Author of “ Live it Down,” | 
| &e, 3 vols, (Just ready. | 
| 
/ 


| 4 hoes 


ONDON: a PILGRIMAGE. Part I, 
| BJ ready this day, contains the following ILLUS- 
| TRATIONS by GUSTAVE DORE :— 

| WHITTINGTON at HIGHGATE. 

HAMPSTEAD HEATH in the OLDEN TIME. 
INITIAL LETTER. 

| LONDON STONE. 

TOWER of LONDON. 

HAYBOATS on the THAMES. 

| The TWO PILGRIMS. 




















HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT ready this Day. 


VICTORIA TOWER. 
LONDON BRIDGE, 1871. 
| The DOCKS—NIGHT SCENE. 
| LONDON BRIDGE, 1694. 
| SCRIPTURE READER in a NIGHT REFUGE. 
WESTMINSTER from the THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
| naka : 





thee HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
} PRESENT is “LONDON.” Illustrated by 
| GUSTAVE Dore, Part I. now ready. Price 5s. 

| GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers, 





“Tho Lawgiver of the playground.”"—Sun. 
Cloth, 8s 64; or in French morocco, elegant, gilt edges, 
12s; postage 7d. 


‘ie BOY’S OWN BOOK.—A Com.- 
plet> Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, &. 

New and Enlarged Edition, including Velocipedes, La 

Crosse, Base Ball, &. With more than 600 Lilustra- 
tions, 10 Vignette Titles printed in gold, 

| “Not one amongst its rivals—not half a dozen of 

them rolled into oue—can match our old favourite.”"— | 

Sun. | 

* [ts imitators have been but puny counterfeits. The 
edition just issued may bid deflance to them all.”"— 
Baily's Magazine of Sports, 

“Mr. Lockwood's * Boy's Own Book’ is the real 
original work which we knew in days long gone by, 
but in a new and improved form."—Saturday Review. 
London Lockwoop and Co,,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 


2.0 





| 
| 
This day, 12mo, cloth boards, with 165 illustrations, | 
price 4s 6d (postage 4d). | 
J UDIMENTARY MAGNETISM. By | 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. Second Edition, | 
revised and enlarged by H. M. NoAp, Ph.D., F.R.S., | 
&e., Author of *A Manual of Electricity,” “The Stu- 
dent's Text Book of Electricity,” &c. j 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, £.C. 


\ 7JHAT WILL ‘THIS COST 
a4 PRINT? An immediate answer to the | 
inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BooK of Types, wilh Infor- | 
| matiou for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. BARRETT? and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London, | 





to 


The 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP. 


DEIGHTON, BELL, AND 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Two vols. 8vo0, 28s, 


PALMER (E.H.) The DESERT of the 
ZXODUS; JOURNEYS on FOOT in the WILDER 
NESS of the FORTY YEARS’ WANDERINGS 
undertaken in connection with the Ordnane. 
Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St, John's 
College, Cambridge. With Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations from poy gs and Drawin 
taken onthe spot by the Sinai Survey Expedit; 
aud C. F. TyRWHITT DRAKE. ¥ Expedition 
“Mr. Palmer has furnished the Christian minister 
with another arrow for his quiver, and has, moreoyer. 


C0.’s 





| produced one of the most interesting books of travels 


we ever remember reading. '—Standard, 

“In these remarkable travels—for such they were 
—Mr. Palmer seems to have made a better use of hig 
legs than any traveller who has preceded him in the 
same field. He claims, and we believe justly, to hayg 
wandered over a greater portion of the Desert of the 
Exodus than had ever been previously explored, and 
he is certainly the first to give from personal obserya- 
tion anything like a complete and consecutive account 
of the scenes of Israel's wanderings.""—Morning Post, 


VALUABLE LITERARY PRESENT. 
4to, cloth, £3 3s. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: a 


Historical and Typographical Description of the 
Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient 
Rome. By R. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With Eigthy-Fivye 
Engravings by Jewitt, and Twenty-Five Maps and 
Plans. 
“We are taken through every part of Rome and the 
neighbourhood by a guide who ise at once a laborious 
antiquarian and a finished scholar.........Auy one who 


| desires to make an addition of great and permanent 


value to the library cf some aspirant after the higher 
scholarship cannot flud a better choice than this 
volume."’—Spectator. 


Now ready, price 7s 6d, New Edition, with wide 
Margins. 


‘NOVUM TESTAMENT TEXTUS 


STEPHANICI A.D. 1550. Accedunt Variae Lec- 
tiones Editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfli, Tregellesii. Ed. Auct. et Emend. 
Curante F, H. ScrivENER, A.M. 

This Edition embodies all the readings of Tregelles, 
and of Tischendorf’s Eighth or latest Edition, to Corin- 
thians, 

Cantabrigiae: DEIGHTON, BELL et Soc. 
Londini: WHITTAKER et Soc.; BELL et DaLpy, 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


CREED or NO CREED. Three Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge in 
October, 1871. By J. B. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Vicar of Horningsea, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Ready. 


WORK, FRIENDSHIP, WORSHIP. 


Three Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge in October and November, 1871. By 
». W. Benson, D.D., Master of Wellington 
College ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Examiuing Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d. 


The NEW TABLE of LESSONS EX- 


PLAINED, with the Table of Lessons and a Tabu- 
lar Comparison of the Old and New Proper Les- 
sons for Sundays and Holy-Days. By W. &. 
Humpury, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and 


Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Westmister. 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 
Cc. 8. C. 

“ We were surprized by the little book into laughter, 
and charmed by its whimsical grace or grotesque 
suggestions now and then running into lines hardly 
surpassed in their way since the days of Thomas 
Hood.” —£.raminer. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, price 5s. 


Now ready, price 1s, 
TYRE. A Poem which obtained the 


Seatonian Prize in 1871. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MOULE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


1872. 


Periodicals to be taken in by all who are interested 
in Scientific Progress. 


1. 

POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. Entertain- 
ing Articles on Leading Scientific subjects of the 
day. Illustrated Reviews of Books, and complete 
summary of Scientific Progress. Quarterly, 2s 6d. 


9 


MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 
JOURNAL. Transactions of the R.M.S. and 
Record of Historical Research at Home and Abroad. 
Monthly, 1s 6d. Annual Subscription, 18s, 
3 
An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange and Gossip, for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Monthly, 4d. 
Prospectuses free on application. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly 
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Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 145, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE DU MAURIER AND S. L, FILDES, 


CONTENTS. 
Told by One of the 7,500,000 who voted 


TORY OF THE PLEBISCITE. ’ ’ 
8 “Yes.” (With an Llusiration.) 


Yes.” By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
Chaps. IV.-VI. 
Hoves IN A Lisrary. No. IV. 
RiqueT A LA I yUPPE.—L. 
Spain: HER MANNBRS AND AMUSEMENTS, 
METEORS—SEEDBEARING AND OTHERWISE, 
QUAINT CUSTOMS IN KWEI-Criow. 
Lorp Kincossry. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 65. “In Town.” 
;. Atlee’s Message. 


Thomas Fuller, 


Ge 
67. Walpole Alone. 

68. Thoughts on Marriage. 
69. At Kilgobbin Castle. 
70. Atlee’s Return. 

71. The Drive. 


ES 


NEW BOOKS. 


Prince HOHENSTIEL-SCH WAN- 
GAU, Saviour of Society. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of 
the NEDIVE. 


(Ready. 
















NEW WORKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 


HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &¢., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen 
Post 8vo, price 10s 6d, [On Saturday next. 


| 


-RECREATIONS of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel MALLEson, Bengal Staff Corps; Guardian to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore. Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. [On Saturday next. 


BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD FRANCE; 


with other Verses. By A. LANG, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square 
fceap. 8¥o0, price 5s. [On January 1. 


The STORY of GAUTAMA BUDDIA and his 


CREED; an Epic. By Ricwarp PuHIutrs, Square feap. 8vo. 
[On January 1, 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev, J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part VI. The Later Legislation of the Pentateuch. 8¥0, price 24s, 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES. By C. and A. De RotuscuiLp., Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. [On January 1. 


CHRIST the CONSOLER;; a Book of Comfort 


for the Sick. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of CARLISLE. 
Small 8vo, price 63. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRE- 


LAND; Swirt, FLoop, Gratran, OCONNELL. By W. E. H. Leoxy, MLA., 
Author of “ History of European Morals,” &c. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. (On Saturday next. 


A PLEA for the HOME GOVERNMENT of 


IRELAND. By Joun GeorGe MACCARTHY, Author of “ Irish Land Questions 
Plainly Stated and Answered,” &c. 8vo, price 5s. 





By the Rey. F. BARHAM ZINCKE, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 

Demy 8vo, I 4s. [Keady, 
The ROSE-GARDEN. 

By the Author of ‘‘Unawares,” &. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 
ANNIE: “an Excellent Person.” 

By the Author of * Among Strangers.” Post 8vo. (Shortly. 


| 


SISTERS and WIVES. | 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “The Nut- | 

Brown Maids,” and * Papers for Thoughtful Girls." Post 8vo. ([Meady. 
KNOWN to NONE: a_ Village 

Romance. 
Post 8vo. (Ready. 
NEW EDITIONS. 

MAN and WIFE. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 
The MOONSTONE. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready. 


The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. Five Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 5s. [Shortly. 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. 
By the Author of “ Behind the Veil.” Crown 8yo, 5s. [ Shortly. 


'The 


The ORIGIN 





















THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By CuarLes Duke YONGE, Regius Professor of Modern History and 
English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


[/n a few days. 
HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. By GuorGe Henry Lewes, Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 32s. 


of CIVILIZATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. 
By Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 
8yo, price 16s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces- 
sion of James II. By Lord MACAULAY. 
STUDENT'S EpITION, 2 vols. crown 8¥0, price 12s. 
Peorue’s EpiTiON, 4 vols. crown Svo, price 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, price 48s. 
Lipraky EDITION, 5 vols, 8yo, price £4. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By James ANTHONY FROUDE, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Collego, Oxford. 


LiBRary Epiri0n, 12 vols. 8vo, price £3 18s, 
CABINET EpITION, in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 


EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. ScHeLLeN. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 





MAN and his DWELLING-PLACE. | 
An Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. | 
By JAMES HINTON. , [Shortly. | 
__ | 

THE POPULAR EDITION OF | 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


) be completed in TWELVE MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vyo, 6s. 





| 
} 


MR. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, price Five Shillings each. 
Now Reapy:— 


With a Portrait of Mr. Thackeray. 


1, VANITY FAIR. 
» The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 
» The NE\WCOMES: Memoirs of a most Respectable Family. 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND, and the MEMOIRS of | 
BARRY LYNDON, | 


La) 





~ oO 








SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. | 














LASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hucarns, LL.D., F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations, including copies of Angstrim’s Maps. 8vo, 
price 28s, (in January. 


Tr an 7 <) ‘ - 7 - ‘ 
VOLCANOES. By G. Povtert Scrorg, F.R.S. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, including a Descriptive Catalogue of all 
known Voleanoes and Volcanic Formations, With Map, Frontispiece, and 62 
Woodcuts, 8vo, price 15s. 


THEORY of HEAT. By J. Crerk Maxwe tt, 


M.A.. F.RSS., L. & E., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University of 
Cambiidge. Being the Sixth of the New Series of Text-Books of Science, 
Mechanical and Physical, edited by T. M. Goopuve, M.A. Small 8vo, 33 6d, 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
PHYSICS. Translated with the Author's sanction, by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.CS. Fifth Edition, with Coloured Plate and 726 Woodcuts, Post 5yo, 
price lis. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one Entirely New Maps. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. G. BUTLER, M.A, Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 
4to, price 3s 6d sewed, or 58 cloth. (On January 1. 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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of 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE SIXTH EDITION I18 NOW READY OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


BY JOHN FORSTER. 
VOL. I. 1812—1842. 
Demy 8vo. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 12s. 











SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. (GEORG GOTTFRIED GERVINUS. By 
Emit LEHMANN. Translated from the German by Epitu Dixon, msde 


A Descri ptive History of the 
a na and Life of the Globe. By ELIsgE Recius. Translated by the 
late B. B. WoopWARD, and Edited by Henry Woopw rARD. With 234 Maps 
and A Aoae asa and 24 page Maps printed in colours 2 vols. large demy 
Svo, 26s. 





By JOHN FORSTER. 
A New and Popular Edition, with Portraits. In 2 yols. (This day = 
P ; > 
‘The EARTH. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 
Fifth —-. free J mong er aa, the Orig —_ Tht pe —- dditional | | 
eae ee The DIARY of an IDLEWOMAN in ITALY, 
. @& & @ A I RE. By Frances ELLIOT. New Edition, in 1 vol. [Vert week. 
By Joun Morty. |/ROBA DI ROMA. By W.W. Srory. Sixth 


! Edition, in 1 vol. With Portrait. Price 103 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 








NEW WORK BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MASTER JOHN BULL: 
A HOLIDAY BOOK FOR PARENTS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
By A. R. HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. MY HERO. 
PREFACE. EDUCATORS AND EDUCATION. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE AUTHOR. MR. JOHN BULL. 
DEDICATION. MRS. JOHN BULL. 
LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR. CONCLUSION. APPENDIX. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A pleasant book for parents, schoolmasters, and pupils, who will find much to “It isa book well worth reading by all who have the care and control of 
amuse them concerning the ways and moods of boys, and much, we think, to in-| boys; for though they may not, perhaps, correct their mistakes, still some 
struct them. There is, We conceive, a deep undercurrent of instructive irony | gleam of light and feeling of sympathy fust follow from reading it. Mr. 
running through its pages."—STANDARD. Hope knows boy-nature, and he also knows and sees the errors and mis- 

“ Ascott R. Hope, the author of so many lively books about school-boys, comes | management which lie at the root of the scholastic training which boys of the 


again to the front with one called ‘ Mas ster John Bull,’ @ holiday-book for parents | middle class for the most part receive. Amongst miny serious and valuable 
and schoolmasters......He has a genuine vein of humour, and mach good sense, | suggestions there are some capital caricature-sketches and specimens of boyish 
with a strong propensity to merry nonsense."—DAILY NEWS. composition.” —ATHEN.EUM, 








PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., LONDON, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. | MESSRS, BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
THE LEISURE HOUR HOLBEIN and HIS TIME. By Professor Woltmann. Translated 


AND F. E. BUNNETT?. 1 vol. small 4to, with Sixty beautiful Illustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein. 


SUNDAY AT HOME Pries Sls 6d. 
uince sesso? | LEPTERS and OTHER WRITINGS of the late EDWARD DENISON, 


VOLUMES for 1871, | M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8vo, 7s 6d. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, | 
LIBRARIES, The FORTUNATE ISLES; or, the Archipelago of tho Canaries. By 


SCHOOL PRIZES, &»> | M. PEGOT-OGIER. Translated by FRANC ES LOCOCK. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


LETTERS from INDIA. By the Hon. Emily Eden, Authoress of 


“Up the Country.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


7s cloth boards; 8s 6d gilt extra; 10s half-calf, 
LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER Row. 


| MEMORIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Robert Cowtan. With 


a Photograph of Marochetti’s Bust of Panizzi. 8vo, lis. 


‘BEN “RHY DDING IN i . . 
rhombi gall | | JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By Walter Besant, 
BEN R HY D DING; | M.A., and E, H. PALMER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, ana THERAPEvTICS., WANDERINGS in WAR-TIME ; being Notes of Two Journeys taken 
By Jamas Barr, B.A., in France and Germany in the Autumn of 1870 "and the Spring of 1871. By SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 
Author of “ Management of t He alth,” &¢., &e. | Crown Syo, 6s, 
ynsider this book the best ever written about 
| 





“Te 
Ben Rhydding z."—W. MACLEOD. < 
itn A DENNANT, 34 Southampton Sirect, RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Strand, | Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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ation 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
2s 6d MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
1. On_ HIBERNI ISMS in PHILOSOPHY. By tho Duko of 5. MORAL PHILOSOPHY and SAVAGE RACES. By Professor 
6. The ENGLISH and SCOTCH CHURCHES. By Principal Tulloch. 


9, The CHURCH of the FUTURE. By tho Bishop of Tasmania. 
3, EVOLUTION and its CONSEQUENCES: a Reply to Professor | %* JOHN HUSS and the ULTRAMONTANES, By the Rev. A. H. 





Huxley. By St. George Mivart. 8 + > S . ‘ 
a 8. On the MODE of DEALING with the WORDS which oceur 1 Be 
4, The IDEALISM of MILTON. By Professor Dowden. QUENTLY in TREATISES on MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Soot tteanten 


The THIRD EDITION (Tenth Thousand) is Now Ready of “The CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW” for DECEMBER, containing ‘The LAST TOURNAMENT; a New Idyll of the King, by 
ALFRED TENNYSON, D.CL4 Poct Laureate; ‘YEAST; by Professor HUXLEY ; ‘The PHILOSOPHY of 
MYTHOLOGY; by Professor MAX MULLER ; and other Articles, 


* Good words are worth much and cost little.” —HERBERT, SIXPENCE MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


IXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, | G00D WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 
GoOopD WORDS. | Epirep py GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Eprrep By NORMAN MACiUEOD, D.D., CONTENTS of the JANUARY PART. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. (The Third of the New Volume.) 
| 





TAXTTARY PART is the frat of the New Volume ee ee Tuk Great Dvutcn ApwtrAts. IL. Piet Hein. By Jacob de Liefde. 
The JANUARY PART is the first of the New Volume, and contains :— Getra-Pencta WitLte. By George MacDonald. 75 thaps. L—ILL. 
1, THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERF. By Anthony Trollope. Chaps. 1, 2. | ANOTHER CRUISE IN THE PLANET. By 8. W. Sadler, 
2, HINTS FOR Essays. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” INNOCENTS’ ISLAND. By the Author of “ L ~ Levee.” I, 
3. THE SEA. By the Rey. John Monsell, LL.D. | MOoLLY's TrRoUBLES. By Lady Barker. 
4, TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. ¢ ‘bar! les Kingsley. 1. The Soil of the I | BLOWING Bubnies. By Jessie Forrester. 
5. “TRUST IN GOD AND DO THE Ricat.” Song by Norman Macleod, D. D With Two STRONG HIGHLANDERS. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Music by Arthur 8. Sullivan, THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles Camden, Part I. 
6. SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE QUEEN AT BALMORAL. No.1. “ That Which LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. By Matthew Browne. L 
is Behind of the Afflictions of Christ.” By the Rev. Professor Charteris. The Deserted Sur: a Real Story of the Atlantic. By Cupples 
7. AT HisGATes. By Mrs.Oliphant. Chaps. 1-3. Howe, Master Mariner. Part IL 
8 WiLL O' THe Wisp. A Ballad written for Clarion a Stormy Night. By Robert | 
Buchanan. | aes 
9, WHATI pip WiTH A SHILLIne. By William Gilbert. Bee 
ENDRILS AND CLIMBING PLANTS. N Mr, Darwin. Py Author o \ yen hy ‘ re] Y 4 
10. TENDRILS — MBING PLANTS. Notes from Mr, Darwin. By the Avthor of (GRORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY for 
11. THE OLD GARDEN. By George Macdonald. | the YOUNG, “GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE,” is begun in the JANUARY 
| | PART, aud will be continued Monthly until completed. 


12. Tak RATHA JATRA OF SERAMPORE. By Alexander Allardyce. 
12, AGreEAT SOLAR Ervurtion. By Richard A. Proctor. 











| 
| 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY,“ The | 
GOLDEN LION of GRANDPERE,” is begun in the JANUARY Part of GOOD | 


WORDS, and will be continued throughout the year. | on .COT Dn = = 
ae er ee ee —— The DESERTED SHIP: a Real Story of the 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NEW WORK on) Atiante. By Coreuas Hows, Seaman, 


TOWN GEOLOGY is begun in the JANUARY Part of GOOD WORDS, and will 


be contiwed shroaghont the yea. ‘TALES of a TRAVELLER. By Norman 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the QUEE | Benes 
summers ents JANUARY Pestet GOOD WORDS, smi wil | INNOCENTS’ ISLAND. By the Author of 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW MUSIC to Dr. 
NORMAN MACLEOD'S “ Trust in God and Do the Right,” appears in the The GREAT DUTCH ADMIR ALS. By JACOB 


JANUARY Part of GOOD WORDS. 
| DE LIEFDE, 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY, “ AT HIS |, . -_ _ 
GATES,” is beguu ia the JANUARY Part of GOOD WORDS, and will be con- | I he T RAY ELLI N ( x M ENAGERIE. By 
tinued throughcut the year. CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of “ Hloity-Toity.” 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS 
Are also appearing regularly in GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 


“Lilliput Levee.” 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 
LIGHT AND CHOICE. 
“A neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste.”"—MILTON, 
The JANUARY PART is the FIRST of a NEW VOLUME, and contains— 
SEPTIMIUS: a Romance of Immortality. By Narmante. | The LAST of the HANGMEN. By Rosert Bucnanan. 


HAWTHORNE. Part I. 
*,* This important Work, the last written by the Author, will now appear for the 


AMONG the HEBRIDES. By an Ipte Voyacer. 


- neat grab meer preg ea ea CLIPT WINGS. By the Author of “ Gideon’s Rock.” 
1e SST TOURNAMENT : e " 
encore eter aephons a suite iiene bop, | Zhe ART of BEAUTY. By M. E. HL 
SAT at é ° ENRY MLOLBEACH., . 
Disraeli. , 7 ‘ nies | OFF the SKELLIGS. By Jean Incerow. Chaps. L.-III. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S Unpublished Romance, “SEPTIMIUS,” is begun in the 


JANUARY PART of the SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, and will be continued Monthly until completed. 


JEAN INGELOW’S New Story, “OFF the SKELLIGS, ” is begun in the JANUARY PART 


of the SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE, and will be continued Monihly until completed. 
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MAGNIFICENT BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Lives of the Saints. —Enriched with Fifty- 
one Exquisite Full-page Miniatures in Gold and 
Colours. Every page of the text within engraved 
borders of beautiful design. In thick 4to, sumptu- 
ously printed, bound in silk velvet enriched with 
gold cross and bosses, preserved in a case, price 
£7 78; in morocco, extra gilt, inlaid, £10 15s. 


Saint Ursula, Princess of Britain, and 
her COMPANIONS. With Twenty-five Full-page 
4to Illuminated Miniatures from the Pictures at 
Cologne, and exquisitely designed Woodcut Borders. 
Beautifully bound in purple satin and gold, £2 15s. 
The finest Book Paintings of the kind ever pub- 
lished. The artist obtained the Gold Prize at the 
Paris Exposition. These books must be seen to be 
appreciated. In finish and beauty they are far above 
any similar book-paintings issued in this country. 


Golden Verses, price 30s., from the New 
TESTAMENT, with 50 Illuminations and Miniatures 
from celebrated Missals and Books of Hours of 14th 
and 15th Centuries, in Gold and Colours. Text very 
beautifully printed in letters of gold on fine ivory 
paper. 4to, in a very handsome cloth, 30s; morocco, 
gilt edges, £2 Su. 

CHARMING PRESENT for 2 YOUNG LADY. 


Sketching from Nature in Water Colours, 
by the late distinguished Artist, AARON PENLEY, 
Her Majesty's Instructor in Water-Colour Painting. 
Illustrated with beautiful Coloured Drawings, 21s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Timbs’s Curiosities of London. 
Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 21s. 


Literarg Copyright. Seven Letters ad- 
dressed, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Earl 
Stanhope, D.C.L. By JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 
Crown 8y0, 5s. 


Story of the London Parks. By Jacob 
Larwoop. 2 yols, 8yo, with Illustrations, Coloured 
and Plain, 18s. 


Mrs. S. C. Hall's Sketches of Irish 
CHARACTER. Maclise's Pictures. 7s 6d. 


Genial Showman: Life of Artemus 
Warp. Illustrated. 7s 6d. 


Drolls of Old Cornwall. 
78 6d. 


Charles Dickens: the Story of His Life. 
By the Author of “The Life of Thackeray,” 300 
ages. New Popular Edition, uniform with “The 
Charles Dickens Edition,” in red cloth, 3s 6d, in 
paper 2s. 

Dickens’ Speeches, Literary and Social._— 
Now first collected. 300 pages. Uniform with 
“The Charles Dickens Edition,” in red cloth, in 
paper 2s, *,* “ His Speeches are as good as any of 

his printed writings.” —7Zimes. 


° ° , 

Cockaynes in Paris: Gustave Doré’s 
CARICATURES of the ENGLISH. 7s 6d. *,* Re- 
turned Tourists, who would like to see themselves 
from a French point of view will be greatly diverted 
with this new travel-book. 


CHARMING GIFTS FOR CHILDREN. 


Ruskin and Cruikshank.—German 
POPULAR STORIES, collected by the Brothers 
Grim™M and translated by EpGar TAYLOR. With 
Introduction (for children) by JoHN RusKIN: and 
22 Illustrations, after the inimitable designs of 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both series complete in 1 
vol., 63 6d. *,* It is the most beautiful story book 
for a child now published. 


Prince Ubbely Bubble, Charming Story 
BOOK.—MATT MORGAN'S PICTURES, 4s 6d. 


Family Fairy Tales —Elien Edwards’ 
PICTURES, 4s 6d. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD FAVOURITES. 


Doctor Syntax. Complete for 7s 6d. 
In Search of the Picturesque, Consolation, a Wife. 
With Eighty most droll, laughable, full-page Illus- 
trations, in colours, by the famous Rowlandson. No 
book of the kind has ever proved itself such a 
universal favourite as this. 


Wonderful Characters: Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of Remarkable and Eccentric Persons 
of Every Age and Nation. 8vo, with Sixty-one full- 
page Engravings of Extraordinary Persons. 7s 6d. 
*,* One of the cheapest and most amusing books 
ever published. There are so many curious matters 
discussed in this volume that any person who takes 
it up will not readily lay it down. 


Life in London: 
Thackeray's favourite. 
Coloured Pictures. 7s 6d. 


New 


Robert Hunt. 


or, Tom and Jerry. 
With Cruikshank’s drolJ 


Robinson Crusoe. Ernest Griset’s Pie- 
tures. 53. “ Best edition now published,”"—Saturday 


Review. 


Lonpon: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 AND 75 
PICCADILLY. 





A SPLENDID NEW GIFT-BOOK. 





The uncertain and evanescent character of 


all books illustrated by Photography is so well 
known, that it was thought a Gathering of our 
finest Modern Paintings, engraved upon Steel 
in the highest style of art, would form an 
acceptable Gift-Book for the coming festive 


season. 


BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES, 


BY 
ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


A GATHERING OF FAVOURITES FROM OUR 
PICTURE GALLERIES. 


1800—1870. 
INCLUDING EXAMPLES BY 


WILKIE. 
CONSTABLE. 

J. M. W. TURNER. 
MULREADY. 

Sir EDWIN LANDSEER. 
MACLISE. 
LESLIE. 

E. M. WARD. 
FRITH. 

JOHN GILBERT. 
ANSDELL. 
MARCUS STONE. 
Sir NOEL PATON. 
EYRE CROWE. 
O'NEIL. 

FAED. 

MADOX BROWN. 


All Engraved in the highest style of Art by the most 
eminent English Engravers. 


EDITED, WITH NOTICES OF THE ARTISTS, BY 
SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. 


The whole forming a magnificent volume, in 
imperial 4to, bound in Byzantine cloth gilt, 
price 21s. 


The value of the Paintings here indelibly 
reflected by the Engraver's art is estimated at 
£50,000. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS:— 


“The pictures are not like most of the other gift- 
books, reproduced by photography, but are given in 
line engraving. which comes upon us now-a-days like 
@ novelty.” —TZimes. 

“This is a very handsome volume. In every parti- 
cular, both within and without, the book does credit to 
those concerned in its production. "—Spectator. 

“We must give preference to ‘ Beautiful Pictures.’ 
An artistic climax. Engravings wonderful for eloquence 
of expression. "—Daily Telegraph. 

“Fully justifies its title. One of the best, if not the 
very best, gift-books of the season.”"—Athenvum. 


“ The thanks of the public are due to Mr. Hotten for 
putting within their reach such a treasury of art at a 
price that certainly ought to insure for it an extensive 
circulation. Fresh beauties may be discovered every 
time its pages are opened."—Morniny Advertiser. 

“ Wonderful accuracy of detail and beauty in this 
handsome illustrated gift-book.”"—Morning Post. 

“He gives us the flnuest art book of the season.” — 
Bookseller. 


LONDON: 


JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 
74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


9 Me 
MR. HOTTEN’S AMUSING Books, 
The Merry Circle. Mrs. Clara Bellew’, 


charming Book of New, Graceful, a 7 
Games and Amusements. 43 6d. ° ” Tatellectual 
The Art of Amusing. Frank Bellew’s 
delightful Book of Graceful Arts, Gam “4h 
Parlour Comedies. 4s 6d. $8, Puzzies, 
Both excellent books to consult before goj 
evening party. Boing to on 
WALK UP! WALK UP! and see the 
Fool's Paradise, with the Many Wonderful 
Adventures there, as seen in the Strange-Surprisj 
Peep Show of Professor WOLLEY CuBaLe (Rare 
Showman these 5 and 20 years), we 
N.B.—Money returned if the performance 
proved of. With 200 Immensely Funny Coloured Pa 
tures. 7s 6d. 5 


Magician’s Own Book. Tricks jn 
Hanky-panky, Cups, Balls, Eggs, Hats, Hy 
chiefs. Edited by CREMER. 4s 6d. + re 

Tne Secret Out; or, 1,000 Tricks in 
Drawing-room, or “White Magic.” Edited by 
CREMER. 4s Gd. Both books necessary for “ Eye 
and Hand business.” 

The tricks are described so carefully with pict; 
that anybody can learn how to perform. — 


QUAINT, CURIOUS BOOKS (all New), 


Remarkable Trials and Notorious Charae- 
TERS, from “ Half-hanged Smyth,” 1700, to Oxford 
who shot at the Queen, 1840. By Captain L. Beysoy. 
With spirited Plates hy Phiz. 8vo, 500 pages, 7s 6d, 


Hogarth’s * Five Days’ Frolic.” With 
amusing Drawings by Hogarth, An extraordinary 


account of this Merry Artist. 10s 6d. 


Rabelais, complete in English, with Doré’s 
wonderful Pictures. 7s 6d, 


Broad Grins, My Nightgown and Slip- 
PERS; the Humorous Works of GEORGE COLMAN the 
Younger, now First Collected. With Life and 
Anecdotes of the Author. S8vo, 500 pages, 7s 6d. 
*,* A writer with a tithe of George Colman’'s wit 
could make tle fortune of any one of our so-called 
comic journals. 


“ The public are indebted to Mr. Hotten for the best collec- 
tion of humorous works in the English language, and living 
as we do in the midst of sufferings, anxieties, and serious 
occupations, which tend to produce solemn rather than light, 
blithesome thoughts, the public ought to be, and are, very 
much indebted to him." —Tablet, 20th May, 1871. 
Sensation Novels, Condensed by Bret 

HARTE. 2s 6d in cloth; 1s 6d in paper. 


That Heathen Chinee. Bret Harte. 
2s 6d in cloth; 1s 6d in paper. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. Bret Harte. 


3s 6d in cloth; 1s in paper. 


Lothaw. By Mr, Benjamins (Bret 
Harte). 6d, in paper. 
Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 


CONTINENT. Very diverting. 500 pages, 2s. 

Mark Twain's “ Screamers; Delicious 
BITS. 1s; cloth, 2s 6d. 

Mark Twain's “ Eye-openers ;” Funny 
STORIES, Is ; cloth, 2s 6d. 

Heathen Chinee. The much talked-of 
Illustrated Edition. 2s 6d. 

Bret Harte’s New Volume “ East and 
West.” Is. 

Artemus Ward’s Works. 
lected, 7s 6d. 

Pike County Ballads: 
and other startling pieces. 
1s 6d; cloth, 2s 6d. 

AWFULLY JOLLY BOOKS for Parties. 

Advice to Parties 
Quaintest, funniest, most 


Now first col- 


“ Little Breeches,” 
By Colonel Joun Hay, 


Gamosagammon : 
about to Connubialize. 
original book. 6s. 


Advice to Parties About 
(Scented for Lovers.) 3s 6d 


Puniana. Best Book of 10,000 Riddles 
and Puns. 6s. Why did Du Chailu get so angry 
when he was chaffed about the gorilla? Inform.3 
why a black man out for a holiday is like a bandy- 
legged emperor? Why isa chrysalis like a hot roll? 
To the latter you will doubtless remark, * Because 
it is the grub that makes the butter fly!” but you will 
save your own time and ours too by consulting above 
books. 


Country-Tlouse 


to Marry. 


Charades for 


Acting. 


Full instructions, with Music. E. C. Nugent. 6s. 
Artemus Ward's Lecture, with Pano- 
rama. 6s. 

Illustrated Catalogue Fivee for One 
Penny. 





Lonpon: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 7t AND 79 
PICCADILLY. 
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